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Sir GEORG E BLLISON, 


BOOK mT. CHAP. IV. 


HE pleaſure of ſeeing others 
happy i is ſo great, that we cannot 
" wonder if Mr. Elliſon paſſed a 
good deal of time in a ſociety, where 
every individual enjoyed the felicity of 
her ſituation with ſenſibility and grati- 
tude. But the pleaſure he received at 
Millenium-Hall was a little interrupted | 
by a letter from his brother; who ac- 
quainting him with ſeveral loſſes he had 
ſuffered in trade, informed him of his in- 
tention of paying to him immediately the 
money he had lent him; Frarings 6 that if his 

Ys II. B bad 
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have it in his power. 


he might not long 


Mr. Elliſon was concerned for his bro- 
ther's bad ſucceſs, but not in the leaſt 
diſturbed about his own money; he, 
therefore, in his anſwer, inſiſted on not 
being payed off, encouraging his brother 
to hope for a turn in his favour. His bro- 


| ther's letter was not unaccompanied with 


good news, for he received aſſurances 
therein of his ſteward's excellent conduct, 


and the happineſs of his Negroes ; which 


was confirmed by Mrs. Reynolds, and 


Mrs. Elliſon. |, Nothing could yield him 


higber ſatisfaction, as it was a thing next 
his heart; and in the joy theſe accounts 
gave him, the probable loſs of ten thou- 
ſand pounds ſeemed- ſcarcely to deſerve 
his attention; though for his brother's 
ſake he was anxious for his proſperity, 
but not to ſo great a degree, as if he had 
not been bleſſed with the power of mak- 
ing his circumſtances ealy, if fortune 
ſhould deny him ſucceſs in traffic, 


„ : Mr, 


r. 
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Mr. Ellifon was prevailed upon to pro- 
long his ſtay beyond the time he at firſt 
intended ; and received ſo much pleaſure 
from his viſit, that” he would probably 
have made it ſtill longer, if he had not 
conſidered his return home as 4 duty. 
He was ſenſible, that x perſon could not 
do much good, but by regularly abiding 
in one place; and feared ſome of the ob- 


jects of his care meer ma from” his too 
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When he came Wang Os had ah morti- 
fication to find Mr. Blackburn and his ſon 
again as much at variance as ever; which 
grieved him the more, as he thought it 
might not have happened, had he conti- 
nued at his own houſe; and he could 
ſearcely excuſe to his conſcience a proper 


care of his health, if another were to be 


a ſufferer thereby. He ſaw little hope of 


a reconciliation; the old gentleman was 
ſo diſguſted with his ſon's incorrigible 


vices, and repeated indiſcretions, that he 
B 2 would 
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would not liſten to an accommodation, 
which. he knew could be of no continu- 


ance ; nor did he take well Mr. Elliſon's 
-urging what would certainly expoſe him 
to new vexations; and, indeed, even the 


motive which actuated Mr. Elliſon could 
ſcarcely excuſe his earneſtneſs in promot- 
ing a reconciliation, that muſt, by the 


young man's imprudence, be ſoon broken, 
and the old man's peace again diſturbed, 


in the little time he could expect to re- 
main in * world. 


8 this exertion of benevolence, Mr. 


Elliſon, therefore, was diſappointed; but : 
in other particulars, he was gratified to 


his wiſh. He had the pleaſure of ſee- 


ing his ſon and the young Granthams ad- 
vance faſt in their learning, and improve 
in every reſpect; and received Mr. and 
Mrs. Grantham's joyful acquieſcence, in 


his deſire of ſending their daughters to the 


firſt ſchool his good friends of Millenium- 


hall ſet. up at London, for which he 
equipped them in a proper manner. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Elliſon had not been long returned 
home, before the ſeaſon of the year came 
for his jail-delivery; which he perform- 
ed with more than common pleaſure, as 


the ſum Sir William Elliſon put in- 


to his hands for that purpoſe, enabled 
him to releaſe many more than uſual, and 
to provide better for them after they were 
ſet at liberty, The employ was thus ren- 


dered extremely delightful to him, being 
| freed from the pain he ſometimes felt be- 


fore, at the neceſſity he was under. of 


leaving ſome poor wretches under confine- 


ment, for want of a ſufficient fund to diſ- 
charge them; but he now was not only 


enabled to relieve all, but even extended 


his tour to two or three more towns than 
he had hitherto viſited. 


On his return homewards, he was met 
by a meſſenger from Mr. Blackburn, who 


deſired his immediate -preſence; and for 
that reaſon had diſpatched a perſon to meet 


him on the road. The old gentleman 
| 3 - had 
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had been ſeized with a ſtroke of the palſy, 
which for two days had deprived him of 
his ſpeech and ſenſes; and though he re- 
covered them at the end of that term, yet 
bis caſe did not appear leſs deſperate. 
The arrival of Mr. Elliſon ſeemed for a 
4ittle time to give him a new being. He 
told him, that his utmoſt wiſh was now 
« ratified : he had enjoyed a long life, 
* wherein he had peſſeſſed a ſufficient 
© number of bleſſings to excite his grati- 
© tude to Him who had beſtowed, and 
granted him ſo long an enjoyment of 
them; yet had ſuffered too many vexa- 
tions in the world, not to be willing to 
leave it: at his age, every day muſt di- 
© miniſh his ſatisfactions here; but he had 
© ſtrong hopes, that in the other world, 
they would be increaſing through all eter- 
© nity. That from the time he recovered 
to a ſenſe of his danger, he had only 
< withed his life might be prolonged till 
© he came: as he never met with a man 
. fo — of his eſteem, he had never 

. ic 
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< felt fo warm a friendſhip for any man as 
for him, and therefore was deſirous to 
© ſee him once möôre; but he had ſtill a 
* ſtronger motive for the impatience with 
s which he waited his arrival, and that 
was to obtain his promiſe of punctually 

performing the will, of which he had 
0 made him executor,” | 


«Of hana my excellent and reſpedtable | 
friend, anſwered Mr. Elliſon, * enter- 
< tain not a doubt; you may afflit me by 


your will, but no one can make me diſ- 
bobey it. I look upon a due obſervance 


of the diſpoſition people make in that 
8 * manner of their affairs, as- one of the 
« oreat duties of ſociety ; and ſo neceſſary, 
© that even for good purpoſes, no exam- 
© ples ſhould be ſet of violating that truſt, 
© leſt we thereby contribute to render it 


© diſregarded. The power of making a 
| © will is a valuable privilege; and as it is 
aa right of which no one in our lives can 
« deprive us, ſo no one after our deaths 


e ought to render it ineffectual. On my 
E a. obedience 
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'* obedience to the commands therein con- 


« tained, you may therefore firmly de- 
« pend ; but give me leave to ſay, that T 


hope there is nothing in it that can bring 
on my friend the imputation of being 
4 deficient i in placability, | in that forgiving 
.* temper, which ought to be the conſtant 


s ſtate of our mündz 5 but moſt; of all in 


© our laſt moments, when, as we are near 
approaching that throne where we muſt 


all kneel for pardon, we ought more 
* eſpecially to have our hearts filled with 


the mercy, which we are told will * the 


3 meaſure of that we ſhall receive. > 


« ] underſtand you perfe&tly, my -3 


© Elliſon,” replied Mr. Blackburn; „ 


find nothing can reſtrain your bene vo⸗ 
© lence and generoſity, not even the fear 


of diſturb: ng my laſt moments, though 


* you have always ſhewn an ardent care 
* for my happineſs and eaſe. I know not 
what conſtruction may be put on my 
« will ; but believe me, whatever may be 


* thought to imply reſentment againſt my 


on, is done out of care for him. My 
a fortune 
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fortune would only increaſe his vices, 
and add to the diſtreſs of his wife and 
children, who. would feel the want his 
© extravagance . muſt bring upon them but 
0 more ſeverely, for knowing how far his 
fortune ſhould. ſet them above it. The 
c larger his ſcale of expence, the greater 
© debts he would incur; and the heavier 
would be their ſufferings: His fortune 
© is already ſufficient to afford them afflu- 
* ence ; but his temper would not ſuffer 
them to enjoy it, were he poſſeſſed of 
* millions. His children will find 1 have 
© been juſt; and in the mean time, the 
* perſon who will come into the preſent 
© enjoyment, will make the uſe of it 1 
could wiſh, by applying it to the relief 
of virtuous diſtreſs, inſtead of ſquander- 
ing it in vice and folly. But no more, 
* F beg,/on this ſubject; it may ſuffice for 
your eaſe on my account, that I give you 
* my word, I harbour no reſentment in 
my heart -againſt any perſon whatſoever, 
but am in real charity with all; and 


8 * think; with pleaſure, that in committing 


Sg = ons 
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© thoſe to whom I wiſh well to your care 
and friendſhip, I leave them the greateſt 
« bleſſing 1 hare to beſtow. . 


1 * 


Mr. Elliſon was extremely affected by 

= the melancholy condition Mr. Blackburn 
ö | was in, and not leſs ſo by the tenderneſs of 
1 his friendſhip ; but he concealed his ſen- 
THY"! ſations as much as poſſible, from a fear of 
== embittering the laſt moments of his friend, 
9 who beheld his approaching diſſolution 
| with much more compoſure and ſatisfac- 
| 


tion, than Mr. Elliſon could with his utmoſt 
| endeayours aſſume the appearance of. As 
bl fl the fatal moment was continually expect- 
By ed, he fat up with him that night, and 
5 found great reaſon to admire his courage 
and reſignation, whenever his intervals 
of eaſe would ſuffer him to converſe : but 
the next day cloſed the ſcene, and the 
worthy man expired in Mr. Elliſon's arms; 
whoſe affliction nothing could repreſs, but 
the deſire of being uſeful and aſſiſting to 
his excellent friend, to the laſt verge of 
. 


The 
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The day following, young Mr. Black- 
burn, and ſome other relations and friends 
being preſent, the will of the deceaſed 
was opened, by which it appeared, that, 
after ſpecifying ſome legacies to his ſer- 
vants, and particular friends, he had left 


his whole eſtate to Mr. Elliſon for his 


life; and at his death, provided the eldeſt 
of Mr. Blackburn's ſons had reached the 
age of twenty-eight, it was to go to him. 
If Mr. Ellifon died before that time, an- 
other gentleman was nominated to ſuc- 
ceed to the eſtate, till young ene 
attained that age. 


This diſpoſition of affairs gave leſs of- 
fence to the ſufferers than may at firſt be 
imagined; for after the treatment Mr. 
Blackburn had received from his ſon, no 
perſon ſuppoſed he would ever inherit any 
part of his fortune; and many feared that 
even his children would be excluded: he 


himſelf had entertained the ſame appre- 


henſions, but was little concerned about 
| B 6 their 
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their intereſts; nor could one much won- 
der if a man, deſtitute of true affection 
for himſelf, was not very fond of his 
children. His thoughtleſs nature was at 
this time an advantage to him, as it pre · 
vented his behaving with the indecency 
which might otherwiſe be expected; and 
| he was ſenſible Mr. Ellifon had ſo induſ- 
triouſly endeavoured to cultivate the ne- 
1 ceſſary harmony between him and his, fa- 
| g ther, that he had no title to ſhew any re- 
| | ſentment againſt him; who, before he left 
the houſe, told Mr. Blackburn, as, con- 
| 9 * trary to his own wiſhes, he was become 
1 heir to the greateſt part of the family- 
« eſtate, he hoped he would give him leave 
to conſider himſelf as the father of the 
young gentlemen who were in the ſuc- 
* cefſion.? In the language of a true blood, 
Mr. Blackburn gave his conſent, and 
therefore I ſhall not repeat the terms: the 
requeſt appeared to him too trifling to de- 
ſerve a refuſal; he well knew he would 
not take any care of them himſelf, but if 
any one elſe choſe to do it, he had no ob- 
jection. 
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jection. To his dogs and horſes he paid 
much attention and attendance, but chil- 
dren were inſignificant things, below his 
thought; and the kindeſt appellation they 
ever received from him, was that of curſ- 
ed brats. I) $7 468-4 


| Mr. Enlliſon was 0 Hale in the gerte 

mance of what he had offered, that he 
ſent all the children mourning, and de- 
ſired their preſence at their grandfather's 
funeral. He remained at the houſe, not 
önly till that ceremony was performed, 
but till he had ſettled every thing relative 
to the eſtate, placed proper perſons in 
the houſe to take care of it, examined in- 
to all the repairs that were wanting, diſ- 
charged the legacies, and put every thing 
into wann 

ol 524: 
; Hr not n contradict his 
3 friend's will; but was from the firſt deter- 
mined to be no gainer by it, at leaſt in 
the pecuniary way: for the ſatisfaction 
which ariſes from a generous action, muſt 


make him in a greater gainer, by 
the 
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the power put into his hands. He conſi- 
dered himſelf only as ſteward to the fami- 
ly ; and purpoſed keeping a very regular 
account of the receipts and diſburſements. - 
The will was ſo expreſſed, as left him at 
entire liberty, even in regard to repairs z 
the old gentleman knowing, that no cau- 
tions were requiſite: and his confidence 
was well placed. Mr. Elliſon determined 
to keep the houſe, gardens, and park, in 
as exact order as ever they had been; both 
for the ſake of the next heir, and the la- 
bouring poor of the pariſh, to whom it 
furniſned ſome employ. All the chari- 
ties Mr. Blackburn had beſtowed, he 
thought it his duty to continue, and in 
ſome degree increaſe, in order to compen- 
ſate the loſs the neighbouring poor muſt 
- ſuffer, by the death of a perſon who ſpent. 
fo large an income amongſt them. One 
of the methods he took for that purpoſe, 
was to give leave to any of the labourers 
that pleaſed, to keep a cow on part of his 
ground, which he appropriated to. that 
purpoſe. He eaſily obtained permiſſion 
to ſend to the beſt ſchools, all ſuch of Mr. 
Black- 


* 
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Blackburn's children, of either ſex, as 
were of an age to be taken from their mo- 
ther's care, who, though a. good woman, 
was ſo ignorant, that they could obtain no 
improvement from her ; and the compa- 
ny her huſband brought home, were very 
unfit perſons for young people to be ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee. Theſe children he en- 
tirely maintained. He wiſhed to provide 
for Mrs. Blackburn's convenience, but 
that could not be done, except in ſecret; 
he therefore prevailedon her toſuffer himto 
remit privately to her an hundred and fifty 
pounds every quarter ; which, with what 
her huſband might ſpare her, would en- 
able her to diſcharge their domeſtic 
expences, and keep off all debts on that 
ſcore; and yet if prudently managed, re- 
main unſuſpected by him, fo very inatten- 
tive was he to his affairs. After the diſ- 
charge of all theſe articles, whatever ſur- 
plus of income remained, he determined 
to lay by, ſuffering both principal and in- 

tereſt to accumulate for the benefit of the 
younger children; fully reſolved not to 
appropriate the leaſt part to his own uſe. 


This © 
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This intention however he concealed 
within his own breaſt, till Sir William El- 
liſon preſſed him ſo much on the ufes he 
deſigned to make of this increaſe of 1 in- 
come, that he could not avoid communi- 
cating the plan he had formed. Sir Wil- 
ham, according to his uſual cuſtom, on- 
dered much at his denying himſelf a ſhare 
in the inheritance, The care he took of | 
the children, and of Mrs. Blackburn, he 
approved; but ſaw no reaſon for his not 
enjoying the overplus. He was ſtill more 
farprized at his keeping this intentron ſe- 
cret. If 1 denied myſelf the money,“ 
faid he, I would at leaſt have the bonour 
© of my ſelf-denial.“ I much queſtion, 
anſwered Mr. Elliſon, © whether I ſhould 
get any honour by it, were it known; 
for poſſibly more might blame, than ap- 
prove my conduct; but my own conſci- 
* ence, not the opinion of others; ought 
to be my guide; and by that I am di- 
« rected in this point. My worthy deceaſ- 
ed friend left me his fortune, becauſe he 
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thought I ſhould make a good uſe of it, 
in preference to his heir at law, who he 
knew would make a bad one: herein 
«I think he acted laudably. To give a 
great fortune to a vicious man is like 
putting a ſword or piſtol into the hands 

of a lunatic; the conſequences muſt be 
pernicious; and therefore the benevo- 
© lent regard due to mankind in general, 
* forbids our doing either, I could not 
© have poſſeſſed ſo high a place in Mr. 
Blackburn's eſteem, if he had not been 
« well convinced that I would take good 
care of his grand- children; and his ge- 
Lneroſity inclined him to think, that the 
remainder of the income of his eſtate; 
was not too high a recompence for the 
care of them and their fortunes. . But I 
* ſhould fall much ſhort'of him in gene- 
* rolity, if I was not of a different opi- 
nion. My care and trouble will be over- 
© paid, by the pleaſure of acquitting ſome 
© part of the debt of gratitude I owe him 
for ſo ſincere a friendſhip; and in the 
ſatisfaction ariſing from doing ſervice to 
m_ | « a family, 
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* a family, who have the misfortune of be- 

ing injured by the perſon whom nature 

deſigned for their protector. Thus 1 
* beſt, fulfil my friend's intention; for 1 
could no way ſo well employ the income 
« with which he has intruſted me, as by 
« dedicating it to thoſe, who I have no 
© reaſon to doubt will deſerve it as well, 
probably much better than myſelf, and 
© have likewiſe a kind of natural and 
< legal right to it. But however pre- 
© yalent-theſe conſiderations -may be with 
me, to others they may appear fo inſuffi- 
< cient, as might prevent my receiving the 
© honour you ſuppoſe from my conduct. 
Vet were that honour certain, it would 
only diſpoſe me to a more inviolable ſe- 
* creſy. Vanity is ſo natural to the hu- 
© man heart, that, as far as poſſible, I wiſh 
to avoid every thing that can excite it in 

mine. Where an action may have vari- 
5 ous conſequences, it is very difficult to 
be ſure of our motives to perform 1 it. 
If we know we ſhall obtain praiſe, it is 
too ebe that the deſire of it will 
| 3 
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© have its ſhare in determining us to under- 
© take whatever may produce it. Not that 
I entirely condemn ambition to be ap- 
« proved ; it is inſeparable from benevo- 
«£ lence : if we love mankind, we muſt va- 
lue their good opinion; but though fre- 
quently unblamable, it is always danger- 
* ous. Vanity grows imperceptibly; and 
* thoſe who would not have it become one 
of their chief motives to good actions, 
* ſhould often mortify and repreſs it; and 
© always, when they can, ſet it Ade. 
While unknown to others, I act accord- 
ing to the dictates of my conſcience, my 
* motive can ſcarcely be wrong; the ſin- 

* pleneſs of my intention delivers me from 
« all ſcruples. Here my ſatisfaction is 
pure and unmixed ; my conſcience ſpeaks 
peace to my heart. In a right action that 
is public, and applauded, my pleaſure is 
rendered imperfect, by a fear leſt a de- 
* fireof approbation might have ſome ſhare 

in producing it; or that this approba- 


_ © tion, when gained, may by flattering in- 


© creaſe my vanity. In one caſe I enjoy 
. the Pur reflection yields * with 
peace 
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peace and ſecurity, in the other, I am 
afraid of giving way to it, and ſcarcely 
dare reflect; becauſe the ſatisfaction ariſ- 
ing from being applauded, will inſinuate 
* itlelf into my heart. On this account, 
*1 own, my reaſon rejoices when any right 
* thing I do is cenſured or ridiculed, -as 
5 frequently you know happens; the po- 
tion is a little bitter, but I am ſure it is 
. ſalutary ; and the more difagreeable1 feel 
it, the more ſenſible I am it is neceſſary. 
My ſenſations on this ſubject are not 
very acute; but till I arrive at a total 
« indifference, I hope I ſhall 1 meet with 
_ © this exerciſe of my ſincerity.” 


Faith, George; replied Sir William, 
« thou art a very provoking fellow. Is it 
not enough to have made me relinquiſh 
* at leaſt half a dozen of my moſt favourite 
opinions; but when I begin to think 
© myſelf almoſt as good, and as ridiculous 
© as thou art, then comes ſome high-flown, 
© fine-ſpun notion, that beats to the ground 
ball my ſelf. ſatisfaction; and I feel my- 
« ſelf SG on the earth, while you 

- lee 
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< ſeem ſoaring almoſt to an imperceptible 
© height above me. Not that I deſire to 
follow you; every thing may be carried 
too far Do not imapane that I approve 
every ſentiment I forbear conteſting ; I 
© ſhall let all you have ſaid paſs at preſent, 


and only aſk you, why, as you confeſs 


the benevolent muſt feel a regard for the 
opinions of others, you will not at leaſt 


* acquaint the Blackburns with your in- 
£ tention, and receive the ſatisfaction of 


* ſeeing them grateful and affectionate for 
the good you deſign them ?? 


Were I not perfectly fatisfied,” ſaid 
Mr. Elliſon, with the pleaſure I receive 
from a conſciouſneſs of acting rightly 
by them, I might perhaps endeavour to 
improve it by the means you mention; 
* but in all probability ſhould find my aim 
© unſucceſsful. Much more generoſity of 
* mind 1s required to prevent our feeling 
great obligations burdenſome, than is 
* requiſite to enable us to confer them on 


© others. I do not think the Blackburns 
* equal to this effort. Inſtead of loving 


me 
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c me as a r they might . on 
< me as an oppreſſor, who loaded them 

© with obligations they could not return. 
They now make themſelves eaſy, by 
9 thinking I only do my duty towards 


1 them.” I 


<] ſhould make them ſee it in ber 
8 ght, replied the Baronet: if I confer 
« favours, I expect the receiver ſhould el 
£ himſelf obliged ta me.“ 


Why ſo??* faid Mr. Elliſon, * is not: 
© the pleaſure of ſerving others ſufficient 
« of itſelf? can it want any additions from 
their gratitude ? The mutual intercourſe 
© of civilities ſhould be public, they har- 
© monize the mind; ſuch debts, we incur 


«© with pleaſure, becauſe we can eaſily re- 
* pay them: as tokens of reciprocal re- 
« gard, they cultivate friendſhip; but we 

* ſhould receive much greater pleaſure 

from conferring benefits, if we could do 

it ſecretly. The perſon obliged natu- 
< rally feels a reſtraint; he does not uſe 

c < the benefit with the ſame freedom, as if 

10 it | 
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6. * came to him by inheritance: if we 


are filent as to his actions, he fears we 


© blame them; if we adviſe, he thinks we 
« dictate; in proportion as we ſerve him, 
ve in other reſpects abridge his liberty. 
This I confeſs ariſes from the want of 
* generoſity, too uſual even in men who 
« profuſely confer obligations: they ex- 
c pect a ſubſerviency of mind in thoſe they 
© have obliged; if in every point they do 
not exactly correſpond with their wiſhes, 
they conſider them as ungrateful; and 
* what would not be thought a fault in any 


other, is an offence in them. When 


« this is ſo, often ſeen, can we be ſurprized 
* that people feel obligations burdenſome ? 
for they fear this conſequence, even 
* where they would not find it; and thus 
are under ſuch reſtraint, as takes off all 
the pleaſures of communication, and ae 
© ſtroys the freedom of friendſhip, wh 


we ſhould. imagine the affections of it 
0 « would ſubſiſt in their fulleſt force. 


.6 When, therefore, we can keep ourſelves 


© unknown in the benefits we confer, we 
f Won the pleaſure of ſeeing the perſons 
*. rxelieved 
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< relieved Fi their uneafineſſes, the fe- 
© cret ſatisfaction of knowing we have been 
© the inftruments of their happineſs, and 

© yet converſe with them without con- 
« ſtraint: they impart their deſigns with - 


out fearing our cenſure, aſk our opini- 


ons with friendly freedom; and we can 

give our advice without the danger of 
q being thought to command, in preſum- 
ing on the influence which we may think 
© our generoſity ought to give us over 
their determinations. Unfortunately this 
cannot always be done; the hand that 
relieves muſt neceſſarily often appear; 


but when we have the power of conceal- 


«© ment, it would be blindneſs to dur own 
© happineſs not to take advantage of it. 
« Bur 1 have fill another reaſon in this 


© eaſe}; I ſhould fear Teſt by telling them 
I would receive no part of this great in- 


© heritance, they ſhould imagine I ſecret- 


* ly blamed my reſpectable friend for leav- 


ing it me, which would be a moſt un- 


vorthy return for his confidence and 
vaffection. BR | 


Us. ” 
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I ſee,” faid Sir William, with all 
your generoſity, you have not enough 


sto ſuffer me to think myſelf in 


« the right in any opinion. You firſt 

« puzzle, and then convince me; the lat- 
© ter part is yet to come: you bare con- 
founded my ideas; time and conſidera- 


tion muſt clear them. The majority of 


mankind is againſt you; that is a plea 


in your favour: for you know I do 


not love to follow the prejudices of 
the multitude, I am called an odd fel- 
low, particular, and an humouriſt ; but 
I am ſure I fall far ſhort of you; who 


have a head filled with ſuch ſtrange no- 


„tions, as you will find few adopt; ſome 
of them indeed I have agreed to, as 
much from a conviction that the multi- 
* tude are always in the wrong, as from 
* the force of your arguments; but 


you muſt allow me to model them 


* my own way, for I would not be a ſer- 


vile copy of an angel: I ſhall not think _ 
* myſelf any longer my own maſter, than 


© while I preſerve ſome originality in W 
character.“ 
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Le HE time for the general election of 


repreſentatives in parliament draw- 
ing near, the eſteem. wherein Mr. Elliſon 
was held by all the gentlemen in the 
county, induced them to invite him to de- 
clare himſelf a candidate, with aſſurances 
of being elected by unanimous conſent. 


Mr. Elliſon acknowledged himſelf much 
obliged to them for ſo diſtinguiſhed a teſ- 
timony of their goed opinion, but declin- 
ed accepting, their offer in the genteeleſt 
manner h could. Little expecting this 
diſappointment, they were both ſurpriſed 
and mortified; and ſome of them went ſo 


far as to tell him, that his declining ſo 


important and uſeful a truſt did not well 
ſuit the benevolence and generoſity of his 
temper, which ſhould naturally lead him 
to embrace an. opportunity of becoming 
one of the legiſlature, as he might in that 
capacity have a power of doing more ex- 


tenſive good than by any other means: 
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that of all men living he was perhaps beſt 
qualified to ſerve his country, as his ex- 
cellent talents had been always turned to- 
wards benefiting mankind ; for by mak- 
ing it his conſtant application he muſt 
better underſtand the means, and by his 
ſpirit and integrity could more effectually 
execute them. 


Mr. Elliſon replied, that they much 
cover- rated his abilities, which were in no 
degree adequate to the buſineſs of legiſla- 
ture; in that ſituation, though integrity 
might prevent him from doing harm, yet 
too narrow a capacity would diſable him 
from doing good. In his preſent ſphere 
of life he hoped he might be uſeful to 
ſome, and therefore was unwilling to loſe 
that power by aiming at greater. Once 
© in a century perhaps,” continued he, a 
man may ariſe whoſe ſingle voice wilt 

have more weight than that of hundreds, 
© who can convince the moſt obſtinately 
< prejudiced, and warm the coldeſt heart to 
virtue; but ſuch an one is a prodigy; 
_ © nature is is Tparing of ſuch * for 
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< in him the pureſt i integrity, the frmeſt 
bh reſolution, and moſt extenſive capacity 
* muſt unite. But what can a man of or- 
< dinary abilities perform 1 in that ſituation | ? 
« He cannot gain authority enough to 
0 bring others over to his opinion, but 
may vainly ſtruggle through life without 
obtaining one end he aimed at. Let 
< this man confine himſelf. to a private ſta- 
tion, ard inclination. alone is a ſufficient 

qualification to enable him to do good; but 
from the deſire of riſing to a more conſi- 
© derable ſphere, we are apt to reject that 
Vherein we might laudably acquit our- 
< ſelves: That I fee the extent of my powers 
] conſider as my greateſt happineſs, as 1 
at thereby admoniſned to continue in a 


ſituation to which T am equal, and where- 
in I find very full ent both for 
my time and thoughts; if many who 
ſeek admiſſion into the houſe of com- 


-© mons, to the ruin of their fortunes and 


93 happineſs, would | reconcile” themſelves 
to the ſame humble lot, it would be far 


Ar better for the nation, as well as for them- 
_ - ſelves.” N 
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However, I confeſs I have another 
* reaſon for declinin gthe honour. you would 


_ * confer. The manner in which it is of- 


© fered would indeed fave me from the 
* neceſſity of abſolute bribery, and ſo far 
I might avoid perjury and the conſciouſ- 
© neſsof having broken a lawof the greateſt 
importance to the conſtitution,” and vio- 
© lated the legiſlative power in order to 
© procure a ſhare in the legiſlature; but 
* ſtill my conſtituents, who are obliged to 
* ſwear they are uninfluenced by mercenary 
* temptations'in their choice of me, muſt 
many of them be perjured, ſince to their 
© fear of diſobliging their landlords I ſhould 


© owe the votes of the major part; and I 
cannot ſee the taking an immediate ſum 


of money, and the continued poſſeſſion of 
* farm on which their livelihood depends, 
ing any very different light: in either 


caſe the influence is undue; they would 


not chuſe: me as the perſon moſt likely to 


ſerve their country, but as one by: vot- 
ing for whom they ſhould beſt promote 


their private intereſts. Neither would 
I act the uſual part of candidates, and 


- introduce ſuch a courſe of drunkenneſs 
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© as is generally done to ſo pernicious a 
* degree, that the people have ſcarcely 
time to be reformed before the next 
election renews the vice. How many 
* perſons who before were ſober and in- 
« duſtrious are corrupted by thoſe ſeaſons 
« of revelry and intoxication? I ſhould 
© feel myſelf anſwerable for all the evil that 
« aroſe from my election; and as I have 
© always beheld with horror the dreadful 
* conſequences attending what ought to be 
| x the great bulwark of our liberty, and beſt 
part of our conſtitution, I ſhould be in- 
excuſable if I were myſelf an aggreſſor, 
and took advantage of my friends doing 
for me what I would do for no one, as 
will appear; for the utmoſt uſe I ſhall 
make of my fortune at the enſuing elec- 
tion, is to tell my tenants and tradeſ- 
people my opinion of the candidates, as 
many of them may not be able to form 
a judgment on their different merits, aſ- 
ſuring them at the ſame time, that they 
are perfectly at liberty to give their votes 
here they think they are beſt deſerved, 
and have no reſentment to fear from me 
T © though 
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though they ſhould reject him whom TI 
prefer, except I find they are induced 
* thereto by intereſted or vieious motives.” 


Mr. Elliſon's way of thinking appeared 
very ſtrange to the gentlemen whom he 
addteſſed, and they became better recon- 
ciled to his refuſal when they perceived 
him, as they thought, ſo wrong-headed. 
They ſmiled at his ſcruples, and told him 
he was fit for Utopia; but that as an En- 
 gliſhman he would find he muſt relax a 
- little of the ſtrictneſs of his principles. 
They, in their hearts, however, highly ho- 
noured him for the excels of his integrity ; 
and although they felt that his conduct 
was a tacit reproach to them, yet, ſo irre- 
ſiſtably amiable is virtue, they eſteemed 


him ſtill more than ever, and wiſhed the 


kingdom afforded a ſufficient number of 
ſuch men to effect a reformation, and con- 
quer the univerſal corruption, which even 
thoſe muſt cenſure who comply with it. 

There are few ſo depraved as to love diſ- 


honeſty, though the conſequences allure; 
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were the ſame advantages to attend pro- 
bity, it could not fail of being preferred: 
I ſay the ſame, for greater do attend it * 


but as they are not always ſo immediate 


nor fo flattering to our Paſſions, t they are 
apt to have lefs influence. ah iohobd 
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- Mp; Eliſon acted ge e to his 
declaration. When the candidates were 
declared, he left his tenants and neigh- 
own opinions, PLEAS them to conſider 
it with the ſeriouſneſs the importance of 
the affair deſerved, and to make conſci- 
ence their director, and hkewiſe prevailed 


with them to forbear appearing at any of 


the drunken feaſts on the occaſion. This 
he did not ſcruple effecting by bribery, . 


ſending to each freeholder a larger quan- 


tity of proviſions and liquor than he could 
have partaken of, in order to be ſocially - 
ſharedin ſobriety with his family and neigh- . 
bours. By this means he preſerved them 
from preſent debauchery, and all its train 


of pernicious conſequences, and that with 
ſatis- 
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ſatisfaction to themſelves. As his depen- 
dants dared. not accept a bribe, the great- 
eſt part of them, ignorant of the different 
merits of the candidates, followed his judge 
ment, and voted with him; but a few, 
from prejudice in, favour, of the One, or 
ſome private pique to the other, gave their 
voices in oppoſition to his, and found the 
truth of the aſſurance he bad given them z 
for he ſhewed not the leaſt diſapprobation 
of their conduct, but reſpected eyen their, 
prejudices, ſenſible that error was confi itt. 


ent with honeſty ; ; and that the man who. 
judged wrobg, might yet mean right: * 


As the care he Had uke to pfevent 
the corruption of his tenants had not been 
followed by others, he ſaw but too much 
cauſe to have his opinion confirmed, as to 
the evils that ariſe from election - drunken 
neſs; but was moſt: touched with its i 
effects on one of a rank ſuperior to thoſe. 
he apprehended in moſt danger of being 
hurt by it. Dr. Tunſtal, being violent 
in politics, had exerted himſelf much at 
the election, and during the conteſt ac- 

Gs - * _ _quired- 
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| quired Wwek a habit of drinking, and en- 


tered into intimacies with ſo many people 


who made it their chief pleaſure, that the 
Ive of it did not ceaſe with the firſt in- 


ducement. The tender regard Mr. Elli- 


fon retained for Mrs. Tunſtal, made him 


ſenſibly afflicted with this misfortune; and 
the ſcarcely ſuffered more at ſeeing her 


huſband neglect his buſineſs, and ſpend all 


his time in hunting, or at the table, from 
which he never roſe ſober, than Mr. Elli- 
ſon did at hearing this was his practice. 


While he thought her happy, he patiently 


acquieſced in his diſappointment z but he 
could ill bear the doctor ſhould ſo little 
regard and render wretched a woman 


whom he adored, and whoſe felicity would 
have been his moſt pleaſing ſtudy. He 
was ſenſible that diſtreſs of circumſtances 
muſt encreaſe her mortification, at finding 
to how unworthy an object ſhe had ſacri- 
ficed all that fortune and the moſt gene- 


rous and ardent love could beſtow; and 


FY an additional grief, . her children muſt 


ſhare in her ruin. Though compaſſion 
| awakened 
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awakened all his tenderneſs, yet ne was 
but more confirmed in his reſolution of 
avoiding her; the more lively his affec- 
tion, the more dangerous would the ſight 
of her become to his peace; and he like- 
wiſe feared that it would be difficult ſo to 


o 


N 

4 regulate his behaviour as to avoid giving 
r her offence. Any appearance of compal- 
Il fion might be looked on as an inſult, a 
n gayer manner might wear the air of exul- 

E tation, and: he would have been ſenſibly. 
. mortified if ſne had unjuſtly ſuſpected him 

y of the extreme meanneſs of being glad 
e that ſhe had cauſe to repent the prefe- 

e rence ſhe had given to another. 

. So 2 was he from any ſuch ſenſations, 
that had it been in his power to regulate 
4 her huſband's conduct, her happineſs would 
| never have received the leaſſ i interruption - 
S and he endeavoured to. remedy all the 

F evils which could be redreſſed. He re- 
* preſented to the doctor in the moſt friend- 

ly manner the diſtreſs which muſt fall on 


himſelf and family if he continued a vice 


ſo brutal and odious, and to him particu- 
d J »- "WS larly 
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larly pernicious, as it muſt be attended 
with the entire loſs of his buſineſs. He 
tried every means of touching him, ap- 


plied to his conſcience; his pride, paternal 
tenderneſs, his affection for his wife, his 


own vaſes), but all he could urge had no 
— beyond the preſent hour. The 
Doctor felt the force of Mr. Ellifon's ar- 
edit; and at the time purpoſed to leave 
off ſo deſtructive a practice; but as ſaon 
as his noiſy companions appeared, his reſo- 
Jution vaniſhed, and every rational inten- 
tion way Orownedn in wine. 
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- Mrs. Tunſtall's 8 was very me- 
-lancholy: She daily beheld the man ſhe 
loved in the moſt diſguſtful condition; 
and, when not ahſolutely intoxicated, the 
effects of the former night's debauch ſo 
ſrupified and diſordered him, that he Was 
not capable of converſation, nor ſuſcep- 

tipble of affection. Puring the ſeaſon for 
country ſports ſne ſaw little of him. He 
went out by break of day; if he dined at 
home, he was ſurrounded by companions 
very unfit for her ſociety, who remained 
Wu Wah 
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with him till he was in a condition to be 
carried to bed; if he dined abroad, as was 
uſually the caſe after a melancholy day, 


| ſhe had the grief to ſee him brought home 


at night in the higheſt degree of intoxica- 
tion. She bore this change with patience, 
and though overwhelmed with ſilent grief, 
bebaved with ſuch conſtant good humour 
to him, as muſt have touched a generous 
mind, but had no effect on his. He was 
naturally good - natured, and therefore 
treated her with civility and ſame affec- 
tion; but if ſheattempted-to hint at the 


decline of their circumſtances, and the 


conſequences that muſt attend it, ſhe 


found it gave offence, and feared, as his 


reaſon was ſeldom clear, ſhe might by 


urging what was diſagreeable, bring on 


the only addition that could be made to 
her diſtreſs, a brutality of behaviour. 


She therefore confined as much as poſſible 
within her own breaſt the poverty ſne be- 
gan to feel, and knew muſt increaſe; for 
- ſhe had no hope of relief from her father, 
who ſhe feared would, on any application 
ſhe could make of that kind, only reproach 


her 
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her with her injudicious choice, and tell 
her ſhe deſerved the conſequences of ſo ilt- 
Judged a preference. Her children, from 
being the joy of her heart, became addi- 
tional afflictions, as they muſt partake of 
all the difficulties which . threatened her; 
and any diſtreſs that could fall upon them 
was ſure to wound her in the tendereſt 


punts! 


Mr. Elliſon” 8 e was ; of ſo quick 
and lively a kind, that it did not wait to 
be informed of a perſon's particular ſuffer- 
ings; from comparing, their income with 


their neceſſary expences, he knew when 


they were under any difficulties in point 
of circumſtances. He did not delay there- 


fore till report told him the poverty of the 
Tunſtalls, but from what his own heart 


repreſented their ſituation muſt be, deter- 
mined to alleviate in the beſt manner he 
could the diſtreſſes of the woman whoſe 
uneaſineſſes were his greateſt afflictions. 
To effect it was attended with ſome diffi- 
culty. In any caſe, delicacy would have 


deterred bim from appearing in it, but in 
this 
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this he thought i it particularly neceſſary to 
conceal the hand from whence the relief 
came; eſpecially as he wiſhed to convey it 

to Mrs. Tunſtall, ſenſible that what fell 
into her huſband's poſſeſſion would be 
ſpent in the W of his favourite 
vice. 


In this dilemma he nl to her fa- 
ther, and intreated permiſſion to convey 
money to her through his hands, obſerv- 
ing that he might inſiſt on her expending 
it in domeſtic neceſſaries, and keeping it 
ſecret from her huſband, who thought too 
little on the ſubje& to diſcover that ſome 
foreign. aid muſt enable them to ſubſiſt. 
With no ſmall difficulty he prevailed on 
the old gentleman to pretend this was his 
own gift; it contradicted all his former 
behaviour, and he was unwilling ſhe ſhould 
believe him ſo well reconciled” to her 
choice as to endeavour to remedy the ill 
conſequences: that had followed it. But 
Mr. Ellifon urged it with an ardor that was 
_ irreſiſtible, and obtained a promiſe of ab- 


ſolute TOE" Yet this method did not 
entirely 
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entirely anſwer Mr. Elliſon's wiſhes.. Mr. 


Allin would not ſuffer him to indulge his 


generoſity to the utmoſt, prudently re- 
preſenting that Mrs. Tunſtall knew his 
circumſtances too well to believe he could 
ſpare her ſo large an annual ſupply as Mr. 


Elliſon propoſed; and therefore by too 
laviſh a bounty he would fruſtrate his de- 
ſign, as it muſt give room for ſuſpicion, 
and ſhe would certainly refuſe being ſup- 


ported at his expence. An hundred a year 
he would undertake to remit to her, but 


no more; this he obſerved would keep 


her above neceſſity, without e taken 


notice of by her huſband. . 


Reaſon required Mr. Elliſon's acquieſ- 


cence, but as he thought the ſum inſuffi- 
cient, he endeavoured to add to it by 


other means. As his houſe-keeper had 
kept up an acquaintance with Mrs; Tun- 
ſtall, he made her obſerve what cloaths or 


linen appeared neceſſary in the family, or 


any other deficiency of conveniencies; and 
would order an ample ſupply to be ſent 
them from London, without any notifica- 


tion 


4 
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tion of the giver. They ſometimes ſuf- 
pected the hand from hence theſe pre- 
ſents came, but uncertain of the truth, 
and not knowing how to return them, they 
were under the convenient neceſſity of ac- 
cepting what they would * * RO 
to refuſe, 09919 


Thus Mr. Ellifon faved Mrs, Tunſtall 
from uneaſineſs as far as. his power ex- 
tended, her fears of extreme poverty were | 
baniſhed, and ſhe felt great ſatisfaction at 
the proofs ſhe ſo unexpectedly received of 
her father's affection; they were indeed 
accompanied with reproaches and very 
bitter reflections on the man who with 
grief ſhe heard blamed, but this ſne con- 
ſidered as the failing of her father's tem- 
per, and would have thought herſelf un- 
grateful had ſhe reſented. what he faid, 
when his actions made her ſo kind and 
generous an amends. . The Doctor found 
himſelf free from duns, and therefore more 
at his eaſe, but attributed it to his wife's 
economy z and was thereby confirmed 1n 


an opinion * had (with many other of his 
ſex) 


1 
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tex) always entertained, that a family 
might be kept at a very trifling expence if 
a woman was a good manager, which he 
ſuppoſed neceſſity had taught his wife to 
become. And he would frequently won- 
der how ſome of his neighbours could 
ſquander away ſo much money in their 
family-expences, which with a little care 
might be brought within ſo narrow a com- 
paſs: on theſe occaſions he would pay 
ſome compliments to his wife, obſerving 
that women could make money go a great 
way if they pleaſed; which carried in it a 
hint of a former failure, in the article that 
then made the ſubject of his praiſe, 


CHAP. VI. 


| A buſineſs had for ſome years defended 
5 Mr. Elliſon's heart from any tender 

impreſſion, ſo now it ſerved to leſſen the 
uneaſineſs he would otherwiſe have receiv- 
ed from it, by forcing his thoughts fre- 
quently into another train ; being engag- 
ed ſo warmly in benevolent purſuits, that 


he had not often leiſure to give way 
0 
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to melancholy ideas. Thus his benefi- 


cence received a double reward : beſide 
the ſatisfactions ariſing from reflection, the 
ſenſe of his private griefs were ſuſpended 
by his ardor to do good; and while he 
aſſiduouſly endeavoured to render others 
happy, he enjoyed intervals of peace in 
his own breaſt; and Mrs. Tunſtall's un- 
fortunate ſituation would frequently be 
baniſned from his mind, by the Joy of 


thoſe he ſerved. 


His charitable cares were not confined 
within this kingdom ; his dependants in 


Jamaica were frequently in his thoughts. 


He-could not bear to think that the term 


of their happineſs ſhould be as uncertam 


as that of his or Mr. Hammond's life. 
Though his ſon had good qualities, and 


was ſuch as a father might behold with 


delight, yet he could plainly perceive that 
the natural violence and imperiouſneſs of 
his temper was rather reftrained than con- 


quered, which made him think with con- 


cern of his ſucceeding to his plantation in 


Jamaica, though every means was taken 


to 
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to inſpire him with a proper ſenſe of his 
duty to his dependents. Mr. Elliſon there- 
fore appointed by will a continuance of 
the ſame ſteward during his life; and ſe- 
cured to him ſuch privileges, that it would 
not be in the power of his young maſter 
to render him uneaſy. in his office. He 
alſo ſettled ſuch annuities on the ſlaves 
then employed on his eſtate, as would ren- 
der them in ſome degree independent, 
but yet inſufficient to enable them to 
live comfortably without ſome la- 
bour, deſigning by this moderate provi- 
ſion to leave a ſpur to their induſtry, and 
yet to give them the power (as he enfran- 
chiſed them) of chuſing their own maſter, 
as they would not by immediate neceſſity 
be obliged to ſtay with one that ſhould 
treat them ill. He was ſenſible that ſlaves 
muſt be had to cultivate the plantation, 
and conſequently there would always be 
people there ſubject to bad treatment if 
the owner was deficient in humanity; 5 but 
he juſtly conſidered. that it would not be 
ſo ſeverely felt by thoſe accuſtomed to it, 
as by ſuch as had been till then uſed with 
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gentleneſs and lenity; and by leaving his 
ſon a proper ſum of ready money to pur- 
chaſe new flaves, he thought he ſhould 
compenſate. ſufficiently for any diminu- 
tion he might make in the number of thoſe 
who he conſidered as his own private pro- 


perty, perſons for whoſe happineſs he was 


obliged in duty to provide, e it was 
in his bt to 25 it. 


At fone: Sit of the! hs his houſe bids 
a good deal the appearance of a ſchool, 


for the young Blackburns uſually ſpent 


great part of their breaking up with him; 
Miſs Granthams did the ſame, which, ad- 
ded to their brothers and Maſter Elliſon, 
made a large number, but to him not 
troubleſome company as he was very fond 
of them, and beſide thought his houſe a 
properer place for them than their fa- 
ther's, both as his ſon's tutor took care 
that they rather gained than loſt know- 
ledge by thoſe receſſes, and as the Black- 
burns could learn nothing but vice, and 


the Granchams, 2 their parents were 
honeſt, 


mug 2 
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honeſt, ſober people, could acquire only 


pride and vulgarity at home. He loved 
theſe children ſo much, that he received 
more pleaſure from their holidays than 
they could do. Their undiſſembled fond- 
neſs for him, the good diſpoſitions he ob- 
ſerved in them, their innocent vivacity 
and harmleſs ſports, yielded him great ſa- 
tisfaction; and though he gave them all 
proper indulgence, he kept a ſtrict watch 


over their behaviour and tempers, and care- 


fully endeavoured to rectify every thing 
that was amiſs. He likewiſe aſſigned them 
a reaſonable portion of employment, that 
they might not think idleneſs a pleaſure 


by being allowed it in holidays, nor by a 
long intermiſſion of application be made 


to feel it more grie vous at their return to 
ſchool: a practice too common, whereby 
parents fruſtrate much of the benefit their 
children might acquire at thoſe ſeminaries, 


and render ſchool very diſagreeable to 


them. The only uſe he ſaw in holidays 
was the opportunity they gave the chil- 
dren's friends of watching the progreſs of 

their 
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their improvement, encouraging it in the 


beſt manner they were able, and rectifying 


the errors they might have acquired, by 
the company of ſo many of their own age. 
The improvement he obſerved in the 
young ladies under his care gave him par- 
ticular pleaſure, being far beyond his ex- 
pectation; for thofe who have not made 
children their peculiar ſtudy, do not eaſi- 
ly imagine how faſt they may improve, 
when under judicious and aſſiduous in- 
ſtructors. In the dehcacy and nobleneſs 
of the principles they had acquired, he ſaw 
many traces of his amiable friends; and 
from the knowledge they had gained, he 
perceived how well their ſchool-miſtreſſes 
were qualified for their undertaking ; and 
did not doubt, as the young ladies had 
good natural talents, but in a few years 
they would be the moſt accompliſhed Wo- 


men in the kingdom, without a mixture 


of the follies too often learnt in childhood, 


as he found that the firſt care of their go- 
verneſſes was to eradicate vanity, ſelf- con- 


ceit and pride, and that their virtues were 


ſtill 


„ n 


ſtill more diligently cultivated than their 


underſtandings. Such was the foundation 
of Mr. Elliſon's fatisfaftion ; what the 
young people's parents received was of a 
leſs rational kind. Mrs. Grantham was 
rejoiced to ſee her daughters fo gentee], 


and obſerved that they Toaked as is their 
Father were now a duke; ſhe could 


ſcarcely forbear already ſtiling them lady 
Betty, lady Fanny, &c. and brought every 


deformed or aukward woman of quality 
into compariſon with them, to ſhew their 


7 — excellence. 


MX. Ellifon's houſe contained alſo ma- 
ny children of inferior rank; his ſervants 


had intermarried, the blacks with blacks, 
the white ſervants with thoſe of their own 


colour : for though he promoted their 
marrying, he did not wiſh an union between 


| thoſe of different complexions, the con- 


nection appearing indelicate and almoſt 
unnatural, On marriage a ſmall apart- 
ment was aſſigned to each couple; they 
were e in their places; but if the 
wives 


— 
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wives proved with child, their work was 


lightened by aſſiſtance from the time they 
grew unfit to perform i it: they were ſuffer- 
ed to lye-in in the houſe, and proper at- 


tendants were provided; but they were 


obliged to put the children out to nurſe 
till they began to walk alone; though he 
thought it ſo much a mother's duty to 
ſuckle her child, and ſo beneficial to the 


health of both, that he ſuffered the chil- 


dren to lie with their mothers, and to be 
brought to them two or three times in a 
day to receive their food. When they 
could walk they were taken i into the houſe, 


but on proviſo that their parents kept them 


in good order and quiet, that they might 
not prove adiſturbance. He thought that by 
promoting marriage amongſt his ſervants 
he kept them ſober, and felt great ſatis- 
faction from the ſeveral little families thus 
growing up under his protection; but he 


carefully avoided ſhewing particular fond- 
_ neſs to any one child, however engaging, 


left the infant ſhould be hurt by the no- 
tion of a, a favourite, and ill-will ariſe 
Vol, Il. D among 
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among the parents from the jealouſy: ex- 
cited by his partiality. As ſoon as they 
came to a proper age, his intention was to 
remove them to the ſchools he had eſta- 
bliſhed for education. By this indul- 
gence to his domeſtics his houſe gave 
one ſome idea of thoſe of the ancient pa- 
triarchs: he ſeemed as much the father as 
the maſter of his family, and received ſome 
reward for his humanity in the aſſiduity 
and tender attachment of his ſervants, who 
were induced both by intereſt and affec- 
tion to ſerve him well; and performed 
their duty with double ſatisfaction, as he 
received their ſervices with expreſſions of 
approbation or benignant ſmiles, not with 
the ſullen ſilence and ſupercilious air of 
:thoſe Who think the utmoſt a fervant can 
do is but juſt his duty, and therefore only 
ſufficient eo preſerve them from blame. 
He was ſenſible, indeed, that what they 
did was their duty, but when he conſider- 

ed how difficult it is to perform our duties 
well, how deficient we are in thoſe” we 
ought to vey to our maker, he ſaw great 
-merit 
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merit in ſuch as acquitted themſelves of 
their duty to him; and would have 
thought himſelf wanting in a due return, 
if he had not ſhewn that he accepted their 
ſervices with ſomething more than con- 


tent. 


A man who, like Mr. Ellifon, can draw 
ſo many pleaſures from the inexhauſtible 


ſource of benevolence in his own heart, 


can never be unhappy whatever misfor- 


tunes may befal him; for a ſeaſon he 


may feel the oppreſſions of melancholy, 
but the joy that ariſes from doing good 


will frequently diſpel the gloom, and 
ſuch rays of ſober, heart - felt ſatisfaction 
break in upon his mind, as will put all 


ſadneſs to flight. Hitherto Mr. Elliſon 


had felt no grief but what aroſe from the 
diſappointment of his withes to obtain Mrs. 
Tunſtall, and the concern for her melan- 


choly fituarion, which he could alleviate 


but not remove. He had found means to 


prevent her being diſtreſſed in circum- 


ſtances, but the pain ſhe muſt ſuffer from 


the odious change in the man who ſhe fo 
„ tenderly 
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tenderly loved and eſteemed ſo highly, 


was not capable of alleviation, But now 


a new affliction befel him; Sir William 


Elliſon, for whom he had a real regard, 


| was taken ill of a fever. The diſtemper 


at firſt threatened to prove fatal, but un- 


- fortunately nature withſtood the danger, 
and the fever ſeized his brain, from whence 


no art could remove it; for Mr. Ellifon 
applied to all of the faculty, particularly 
famous for their ſkill in that moſt cala- 


mitous diſtemper, but it baffled their en- 
deavours, and they declared it their opi- 
nion that he was incurably lunatic. 


Sir William's death would have given 
a far leſs ſhock to Mr. Elliſon; he had 
borne ſeverer trials with reſignation, and 


would have known how to ſubmit to this, 
but a human creature deprived of reaſon 


is certainly the moſt melancholy of all ob- 


jects. He could not behold his friend 
without the greateſt anguiſh of mind, and 
yet thought it ſo much his duty to ſee 


him nder. chat no pain that aroſe 
from 
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from it could make him forbear fulfilling 
0 N A an obligation. 


As heir at law, the care of Sir William 
fell to Mr. Elliſon, who determined to ac- 
quit himſelf in a manner that ſhould as 

much as poſſible alleviate the misfortune 

iq the unhappy ſufferer. Several of his 
friends preſſed him to take out a ſtatute 
of lunacy, which in caſe Sir William re- 
covered would ſecure him from all diſ- 
putes or vexatious ſctutiny; exhorting 
him to conſider, that people once afflict- 
ed with that diſtemper ſeldom regain ſo 
perfect a ſtate of mind as not to be liable 
to prejudices and paſſions, which render 
them unfit for the tranſaction of buſi- 


_ neſs, and therefore dangerous to be i in- 
volyed with! in any intricate affair. 


Mr. Elliſon allowed the juſtneſz of whit 
they urged, but would not agree to the 
conſequence; ſaying, he had rather ſub- 
« jet himſelf to any inconveniencies, than 
. ne his couſin, if he was ſo fortunate as 
E | D 3 © to | 
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© to recover his ſenſes, ſhould have the 
« mortification of thinking the loſs of them 
* had been made public. He did not pre- 
tend to keep his condition a - ſecret, 
< which was utterly impoſſible, but while 
any eclat had been avoided, the poor 
man might flatter himſelf his calamity 
had not been generally known; a thing 
much to be wiſhed, as nothing makes a 
« ſtronger impreſſion on perſons recovered 
from lunacy, than the notion of the 
world's being informed of their diſtem- 
« per, from whence they feel a ſort of 
«* ſhame and reſerve that prevents their 
full enjoyment of their return to reaſon,” 


eee BY Wk: us ie 
AR. Elliſon had an additional motive 


for declining to take out a ſtatute 
of lunacy againſt Sir William. He had 


no doubt but his friend's inclination had 


concurred with the law in making him 
his heir; he had frequently expreſſed him- 
N08 to that effect, and both his honour 
| . and 
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and affection had put it out of diſpute. 
Mr. Elliſon was in no danger therefore of 
being made to account for the revenue of 
Sir William's eſtate, which he was deter- 
mined to ſpend in every way wherein he 
found it poſſible to make it contribute to 
the unhappy, man's amuſement, whereas, 
had the law been to diſpoſe of it, only a 
moderate ſum would have been allowed 
for the maintenance of the owner, and 
the reſt have been laid up for his heir; 
and though Mr. Elliſon. was that perſon, 
and would in time have received the be- 
nefit of that accumulation, yet was he 
wholly averſe to it, aſſerting that no one 
* had a right to a man's fortune but him- 
* ſelf; that it ought to be applied towards 
6 contributing to his happineſs ; and that 
* it would be more juſt to deprive a 
& vicious or a vain man of part of his poſ- 
« ſeſſions, than to deny the whole to the 
uſes of a lunatic, if he was capable of re- 
. ceiving the leaſt ſhare of entertainment 
from it: his ftate required every allevi- 
ation; a man of ſenſe could be happy 
* with a little, but one deprived of reaſon 

- TH 4 © muſt 
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muſt receive his pleaſures from exter- 
* nals; and however puerile his amuſe- 


ments might be, he ought to be indulg- 


ed in them as far as his income extend- 

* ed, while they did not hurt others; that 
limitation giving him a better right to 
© his puerilities, than the vicious or vain 


man could plead to a fortune ſpent in 


| nen mankind. 


Mr. Elliſon couſitiered TH nuts in ro- 


gard to Sir William in fo ſerious a light, 
that he paid attention to his favourite opi- 
nions during his days of reaſon; and in 
compliance with what he knew he would 
have choſen, determined to maintain him 
in a degree of figure that Mr. Elliſon 


would not have allowed himſelf. With 


great care he eſtabliſned him a houſhold. 


The miniſter of a neighbouring pariſh had 
been ſeized ſome time before with the 


palſy, which had-deprived him of the uſe 


of his limbs, and greatly impaired his 


ſpeech. His wife was a very worthy and 
ſnfible woman, of great reſolution and 


ſpirit, tempered with much ſweetneſs of 


diſpo- 


Rnd 
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diſpoſition, humanity, and gentleneſs of 
manner. She had ſupported with great 
fortitude the misfortune that had befallen 
them, had carefully endeavoured to keep 

up her huſband's ſpirits, and concealed all 
me felt on his account and his children's. 

Though by birth a gentlewoman, and 
bred up in all the delicacy uſual to perſons 
of that rank, ſhe no longer thought of 
any thing but conforming to their cir- 
cumſtances, and preventing her huſband 
from feeling any inconveniences from the 
great change his illneſs had made in them. 
The living brought them in but fourſcore 
pounds a year; but this income he had 
much increaſed by a ſchool, which his 
il- health now obliged him to decline, 
and divide the profits of his living with a 
curate. Thus reduced to a very ſmall 
pittance, with a very amiable, but very 

fickly daughter, of about fifteen years of 
age, and a ſon ten years old, this worthy 
woman parted with her only female do- 
meſtic, and became at once the nurſe and 
ſervant of the family. But as her huſband 
Was entirely helpleſs, and roo heavy for 
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her and her children to lift, ſne continued 


a man- ſervant, whoſe buſineſs was to wait 


on her huſbnnd, to wheel him about in a 


chair for exerciſe and convenience, and to 
cultivate their garden, With all her ceco- 


nomy it would have been impoſlible for 


her to have defrayed the expences of ſick- 
neſs, had not Mr, Elliſon's bounty reach- 
ed her, as well as all other perſons whoſe 
diſtreſs was known to him; and he was 
much pleaſed with ſeeing that the firſt uſe 


me made of the money he ſent her was to 
purchaſe the chair I have mentioned for 


her hufband; an action that gave offence 
to many, and was termed by them extra- 
vagance: * for fuch indulgences,* they 
faid, were only fit for the rich; ſurely 
* he might very well have fat aways in 


one place. Had the indulgence been for 
herſelf, Mr. Ellifon might have thought 
it as well omitted, bur he was charmed 
with the tenderneſs which induced her to 


provide for her huſband's comfort before 
her own convenience, and conſidered it 


as an aktion (though of a Frifling nature) 
RS, 
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yet of generous delicacy, rather than ex- 
travagance. | 


This was the perſon Mr. Elliſon judged. 
moſt proper to take care of Sir William 
and his family ; and with pleaſure thought 
he ſhould at the fame time reſcue her from 
her-troubles. The nobleneſs of her mind, 
which appeared in her endeayours to live 
within her ſmall income, though ſhe had 
little reaſon to doubt but Mr. Elliſon's 
cuſtomary generoſity would enable her to- 
render that taſk leſs laborious, was a ſe- 
curity againſt her fruſtrating any of his; 
intentions, from mercenary views of her: 
own; and her. humanity would make her: 
careful ta defend Sir William from any: 
harſh treatment. Every virtue for which: 
ſhe was diſtinguiſhed ſeemed particularly: 
adapted to the truſt he repoſed in her;. 


and he eſteemed himſelf peculiarly fortu- 


nate in finding one ſo admirably. qualified: 
for the. office, who likewiſe would be 
greatly benefited by it. As many painful! 
circumſtances, however, attended it, he 
thought it proper ſhe ſhould be well re- 

| D. 6: warded 3; 8 
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warded; for he always proportioned his 

ſalaries, not according to the price at 
which ſervices might be purchaſed, but 
at what they deſerved. He therefore pro- 
poſed to her and her huſband to relinquiſh 
the whole income of his living to the cu- 
rate, a man of great merit, and newly 
married to a woman worthy of him, of- 
fering to give them an hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum if they would remove 
to Sir William's houſe, where the beſt 
apartment ſhould be aſſigned them, with 
every convenience for themſelves and 
children, and where they would be at no 
expence but for their cloaths, provided 
they would undertake the care and go- 
vernment of the family, (of which ſhe 
ſhould be ſole miſtreſs) and ſtudy every 
means of amuſing Sir William, and ſeeing 
him made as happy as his unfortunate 
condition would permit. He told them, 
that as Sir William had always kept a 
chariot and ſix, and would have thought 
he appeared meanly had his equipage been 
leſs genteel, he ſhould continue the ſame, 


only changing the — into a coach, 
| | as 
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as it might be adviſeable to have him at- 
tended by more than one companion. Of 
this he obſerved Mr. Lyne (that was the 
name of the clergyman) might take ad- 
vantage to procure to himſelf both exer- 
ciſe and amuſement. 


Theſe S were much delight- 
ed with the offer, which not only afforded 
them plenty and convenience, but gave 
them the means of ſaving a proviſion for 
their children; for Mrs. Lyne did not 
doubt laying by at leaſt two thirds of her 
ſalary; and they with pleaſure conſented 
to relinquiſh the whole income of their 
living, for which they were to be made 
ſuch ample amends. Small preparation 
was neceſſary to their removal; and Mr. 
Elliſon had ſoon the pleaſure of receiving 
their aſſiſtance towards the execution of his 
plan. Till they came he ſeldom was ab- 
ſent from Sir William, trying every means 
of amuſing him. His endeavours often 
failed; but at length he found out ſo 
many ways of giving him pleaſure, as 
conſtituted a good deal of variety, and 


pretty 
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pretty well filled up his time. He per- 
ceived that the poor man grew fond of 
poultry and other creatures, which in ſome 
degree had always been his taſte ; Mr. El- 
liſon therefore collected a great number 
both of Engliſh and foreign poultry, ra- 
bits, Guiney-pigs, birds and ſquirrels, ap- 

pointing an old woman whoſe ſole buſineſs 
it ſhould be to take care of them. He in- 
dulged Sir William in the ordering of every 
thing his fancy ſuggeſted as conducive 
to their convenience, and likewiſe in mak- 
ing alterations in his garden; only when 
his conceits were very abſurd, and ſuch 
as might create laughter, he contrived to 
delay the execution, and then eaſily found 
means to turn off his thoughts. He was 
well pleaſed that Sir William took delight 

in theſe alterations; for though he did 
not improve the beauty of his gardens, 
yet he provided work for three or four 
labourers, who ö attended his 


orders. 


Sir William had been a lover muse; 3 
he tried him therefore in Gat particular,” 
| | and. 
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and found, though his judgment was de- 
cayed, the taſte continued. To gratify 
it, as he kept him two men ſervants, he 
took care to get one who could play well 
on the French- horn, the other tolerably 
on that inſtrument, but excelled on the 
German; flute, and engaged the organiſt 
of the adjacent city, with two muſicians 
who played well on the violin, to come 
over once or twice in a week, as ſhould 
prove moſt agreeable to Sir William. 
Miſs Lyne had a very fine voice, though 
entirely untaught; as it gave pleaſure to 
Sir William, her mother thought it proper 
to have her cultivate her genius for mu- 
ſic, though 1t would probably prove very 
_ uſeleſs in any ſituation wherein ſhe could 
expect to be placed: the organiſt's fre- 
quent attendance on Sir William, gave 
her great opportunity of learning on the 
harpſichord, and when he was not there, 
the Baronet was very fond of hearing her 
ſing, accompanied by the German: flute. 


As Mr. Elliſon wiſhed to vary Sir Wil- 


Ham s amuſements as much as poſſible, in 
on 
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order to keep up his inclination for them 
all, he delired Mrs. Lyne to indulge him 
with playing at cards, to which he ſhewed 
an inclination, though before his misfor- 
tune he was by no means fond of them , 
and he contrived by preſents to make it 
agreeable to four or five perſons in the 
neighbourhood to be of his party, which 
ſecured a ſet at a very ſhort notice when- 
ever he choſe it. Theſe amufements, 
Joined with airing, kept him conſtantly 


diverted; and whoever - obſerved him, 


would have been apt to think reaſon of 
leſs conſequence to our happineſs than we 
generally imagine. Mr. Elliſon was ridi- 
culed by many for ſpending ſo much mo- 
ney in gratifying the whims of a madman, 
who, it was urged, had no longer any right 
to his own fortune, being deprived of the 
underſtanding which ſhould dire& him in 
the diſpoſal of i it; and was thought to de- 
fend himſelf but ill when he replied, that 


© he knew no ſuch neceſſary connection 


© between ſenſe and money, that ſhould 
© make a failure in the firſt deprive a man 


Sof his Property; were any ſuch allowed, 


© he 


# * 
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: is imagined the right of poſſeſſion would 
be more difficult to aſcertain than at 
« preſent. He acknowledged that inſani- 


« ty of mind was a ſufficient reaſon to take 
from a man the power of expending his 


money, becauſe it might render him inca- 
© pable of laying it out to his own comfort 
* and convenience, but nothing could de- 
prive him of the right of enjoyment; it 
* muſt always be his, while he had a capa- 
city of receiving either convenience or 
* pleaſure from it; nor was it at all to the 
© purpoſe whether he was amuſed with 
* Guiney-pigs and rabits, or hounds and 
* race-horſes : if one was more trifling 
* than the other, the conſequences prov- 
ed, at leaſt, that it was not leſs rational. 
Sir William's pleaſures were perfectly 
* innocent; they not only made ſome of 
* the inferior parts of the creation happy. 
© but were beneficial to ſome human be- 
* ings, and did not give riſe to a ſingle 
* evil, nor cauſe a moment's pain of heart 
© to any one: he ſhould think that man 
happy who could ſay as much in defence 


* of the pleaſures which he and his friends 
* moſt - 
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* moſt ab purſued.” If they diſap- 
proved Sir William's alterations in his 


garden, he would leave his defence in 


that particular to the rich citizen, 
© who, in ſearch of retirement, amuſes his 
* letfure hours in building a country houſe 
*1na high road, and admires the air which 
* comes to him loaded with clouds of duſt; 
* who places the figure of ftern Neptune 
in a grove of firs, makes Minerva rife 
Np dignity in the midſt of his fiſh- 
F 


nd, and hides the door of his hogſtye 


© with the ſtatue of a Venus. He did not 


doubt but ſuch a perſon would ſhew, by 
the moſt convincing arguments, that e · 
very man had a right to indulge his own. 
©'taſte, which Sir William had not done 
in ſo extraordinary a manner as ſeveral 


* worthy gentlemen in the environs of 


London; with this difference, that the 


* Baronet aimed only at his own amuſe- 


© ment, and his works could be ſeen by 


few; whereas the deſire of exciting ad- 


© miration ſeemed to be the principal view 
| © of the gentlemen hinted at, by their 


* placing their marvellous ſtructures in the 
® | | * moſt 


„ 


6 moſt conſpicuous places. He can 
ed with obſerving, * that though ſociety 
© had a right to require every man to be 
ijinnoxious, it had not the leaſt title to 
0 require any man to be wiſe.” 


Some of Mr. Elliſon's acquaintance ob- 
jected to his conduct on motives they 
thought more prevalent with him; and ex- 
preſſed their ſurprize, that a man who was 
ſo diſtinguiſhed for charity and generoſity. 
ſhould ſuffer a fortune to be fo trifled. 
away, which if diſpenſed with the ſame 
bounty as he did his own, might reheve 
great numbers of diſtreſſed people. Mr. 
Elliſon, to theſe charitable-minded gentle- 
| men, replied, that he had no right to 
give away another man's money; the 

* ſame fum as Sir William had for the laſt 
* year or two of his life ſet aſide for chari- 
table purpoſes, he ſtill applied to that 
* end, looking upon it as his real and ra- 
tional choice that it ſnould be ſo; and 
he thought it his duty, as far as poſſible, 
to make * expences of Sir William's 
i family 
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family adminiſter relief where it was 
©moſt wanted; were he to do more he 
© ſhould not think himſelf juſt, and that 
can be no virtue which has not juſtice 
© for its foundation. He conſidered Sir 
William as poſſeſſed of a double right 
to the enjoyment of his own fortune, 
* firſt as it ſolely belonged to him, a legal 
and natural right; for if it was not his, it 
* was no body's, no other perſon could 
« juſtly lay claim to it: his other title was 
founded in humanity, no one being ſo 
true an object of compaſſion; for, in 
© his opinion, no poverty was ſo much to 
be pitied as the poverty of the under- - 
* ſtanding; a man who falls from the top 
© of fortune's wheel into the loweſt indi- 

© pence, is leſs wretched than he who by 
a total deprivation of his ſenſes, is left 
at the mercy of his on tormenting paſ- 
© ſions and caprices, and too often ſubjec- 
ted to the cruelty of thoſe who, void 
of humanity, ſeem to triumph i in an un- 
© derſtanding which is our greateſt ſhame 
if ill applied. A PE man-may gene- 


i 
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rally by induſtry or ingenuity relieve his 


waats, but the miſeries of the lunatic 


are beyond his own power to redreſs; 
and cuſtom has made it uſual for no one 
to attempt to alleviate his ſufferings. 
For his own. part, therefore, he thought 
Sir William's fortune was ſpent in the 


© moſt charitable manner poſſible; and 


© humanity ſerved only. to confirm him 1 in 
the deftination of it. 


| Theſe 9 . no unealinel to 
Mr. Elliſon, nor in the leaſt abated the 
ſatisfaction he felt in ſeeing Sir William 
really happy. Sir William was not paf- 
ſionate by nature, and though from the 
time he loſt his reaſon his diſpoſition be- 


came warmer than was natural to it, yet 
it was no difficult matter to keep him 


from any of the violent flights which muſt 
make the moſt painful part of lunacy. 


By a ſucceſſion of ſuch amuſements as he 
beſt liked, he was not only put in good 
humour, but preſerved from dejection 


ang wearineſs; 5 and Mrs. Lyne accommo- — 
4 dated 
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dated herſelf ſo well to the turn of his 
mind, that he found great pleaſure in her 
company, though he frequently relinquiſh- 
ed her converſation to liſten to her daugh- 

ter's ſinging, which would have beck: Al 

moſt his conſtant employ, had they not 

been obliged to draw his attention off to 
other things on account of her health, 
which was too delicate to admit of ſuch 
continual exertion of lungs as would have 
ſuited his inclination. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lyne thought . 
well rewarded for the attention they paid 
Sir William, by the enjoyment of affluence, 
and every convenience of life, and the 
power of providing for their children; 4 
Mr. Lyne found his health improve by 
the exerciſe which Sir William's equi- 
page enabled him to take, and Mr. Elliſon 
gave them the liberty of ſending it for 
any of their friends when it was not want- 

ed, on condition that they did not ſuffer 
company to interfere with their attendance 
on Sir William, which could not be done 
without Mr. Elliſon? $ knowledge, as no 
| confi- 
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confidence in them could make him ne- 


glect keeping a conſtant watch over their 


behaviour in that point, and in his abſence 

his houſe-keeper and Mr. Green were 
- equally obſerving. But the ſhare muſic, 

the garden, and his creatures took of Sir 
William's time, left them ſufficient lei- 


ſure to enjoy their friends, who they 


might entertain as long in the houſe as 
they pleaſed, the entire command of it 
being allowed them. Mr. Elliſon kept 
beſide a very ſober young man, who after 


having received a gentleman's education, 
was by his father's extravagance in elec- 


tions reduced at his death to ſeek his 
bread, and not having been brought up 


either to buſineſs or profeſſion, nor inhe- 
riting enough to ſet him out in any way of 
life, had no means left him-but entering 
into ſervice as ſome gentleman's valet de 
chambre. Diſtreſs ſoon becomes known 


to thoſe who are ever ready to relieve it, | 


and Mr. Elliſon was very opportunely in- 


formed of this young mais ſituation, juſt 


before the beginning of Sir William's ill- | 
neſs, 
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neſs, * a. concluſion of which 
. afforded him the means of providing — 
to Sir William o one in 42 — he — 
confide. He allowed him a very hand- 


ſome ſalary, treated him, as his birth de. | 


ſerved, like a- gentleman, and required 
nothing from him but to lie in Sir Willi. 
am's chamber, and accompany him when- 
ever he was out of the houſe, which Mrs. 
Lyne could not well do, the fatigue be- 
ing too great for one of her ſex. Thus 
theſe good people, by relieving each o- 
ther, made the labour moderate to all; 

and if they were ſometimes weary of their 
office, their hours of leiſure well rewarded 


them. 


c HAP. VIII. 


AD not Sir William's family been 
ſettled ſo much to Mr. Elliſon's ſa- 
risfaction, he would have found his year- 
1y tour for the releaſe of debtors attended 


with much diſquietude ; and more eſpe- 
cially 


— 
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cially, as this year it was prolonged beyond 


the uſual time allotted for it, as well as 


much increaſed in bs 


After having performed his wonted vi- 
fitation, he found two hundred pounds of 
the ſum appropriated to that purpoſe re- 
mained in his purſe; and unwilling to 
leave it unemployed, he determined to 
extend his circle of benevolence by tak- 
ing in the chief town of the county next 
to that which generally had been the boun- 
dary of his circuit. According to this 
uſual method he got letters of introduc- 
tion to ſome of the principal inhabitants, 
as one travelling through curioſity, and 
was recommended to a creditable family 
where he might have a private lodging, 
the noiſe of an inn being diſagreeable to 
him. After haviag been ſhewn the ca- 
thedral, and whatever elſe was thought 
worthy of obſervation in the town, he ex- 
preſſed a deſire to ſee the priſon, His 
taſte was thought rather odd, but was 
readily complied with. He talked with 

„„ 7 6 all 
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all che priſoners, enquiring into the cauſes 
of their confinement, which all were very 
ready to communicate, except one young 
man, who anſwered him with gentleneſs 
and even politeneſs, but in few words, 
ſaying, © that he ſuffered contentedly the 

puniſhment for debt, as his conſcience 
< was: free from all reproach of extrava- 

gance.“ Mr. Elliſon would not diſtreſs 
him with any farther queſtions, but his air 
of dejection, and ſomething peculiarly 
amiable in his countenance, touched him 
exttemely; z and when he had got out of 
the priſon his firſt enquiry was concerning 
him. His conductor replied, that the 
priſoner had great reaſon to ſay his 
* conſcience did not reproach him with 
1 the cauſe of his being there, ſince filial 

© piety was the real occaſion of it. Find- 
ing Mr. Elliſon was curious to know the 
5 particulars, he thus proceeded :, 


Mr. Maningham, father to chis young 
© man, was heir to a very good eſtate, 
and married a young lady with an ample 
fortune; but through extravagance had 
© ſpent, before his oh was of age, all that 

© Was 


was not ſettled on his wife and ſon; and 
was beſide :overwhelmed with debts. 
Not contented with having ruined him- 
«ſelf, he was deſirous of bringing his ſon 
into the ſame ſtate, by getting him to 
reſign the ſettlement on himſelf; having 
« ſo far prevailed with Mrs. Maningham, 
* that ſhe had agreed to relinquiſh her 

jointure, if her 0 would make over his 
« title to the eſtate on which it was charg- 


ed. She was ſenſible of the imprudence 
of this ſtep; but grieved to the heart 


to ſee her huſband a priſoner in his own 


© houſe, and not able to purchaſe the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, and moved by his aſſu- 
* rances of a more prudent conduct for the 
future, if once extricated out of the dif- 
© ficulties that then oppreſſed him, ſhe 
not only conſented to reduce herſelf to 
* beggary, but joined her endeavours with 
her huſband's, in order to involve their 
* only ſon in the ſame diſtreſs. The young 
© man, not able to reſiſt their united in- 
« treaties, told them, that when theſe, who 
Ws + deſired to make him a 
A bc 
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< beggar, he could not refuſe conſenting 


{ 

to his own ruin. With youth and health 
on his {ide he did not doubt being able 
to gain a maintenance, and therefore 
would willingly relinquiſh his whole in- 
heritance, did the action affect no one but | 
himſelf; but when he conſidered his + 
S mother muſt, by his cancelling the ſet- IM + 


+< tlement, be left totally deſtitute of ſup- MW - 
port, if ſhe! out- lived her huſband, he 
could not think of ſo unlimited a com- 

+ pliance,-though ſhe herſelf deſired it; i « 
[ een the moſt he could do was to 
give up all except fifty pounds a year, « 
| which in caſe ſhe was the ſurvivor would 
+ juſt afford her bread, though it could not 
be deemed placing above want one who; 
was born, and had __ 1 as „ « 
ne + & 1507 03 i DSH9%G 4 : 


EY 
a 0 c $0 N 5 with 6 
s this ſmall reſervation, was readily. ac. 
cCepted; the. ſettlements were cancelled, « 
. 5 the eſtate ſold, and his father's debrs iſ + 
paid: but the relief was ſhort, the ſmall i + 
+ _ [-+:1.5, remainder i * 
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E £ remainder was ſoon ſpent, and in little 
h more than a year Mr. Maningham was 
le again diſtreſſed. "Extravagance, howe⸗ 
re ver paradoxical it may at firſt found, 
n. « ariſes from ſelfiſnneſs. The extravagant, 
ut for the gratification of their own private 
is Wl * inclinations, injure thoſe who ſnould be 
t- WW «© the moſt dear to them, are unjuſt to 
p- © the traders with whom they deal; and 
he though they moſt hurt themſelves, yer 
n- Wl their views are entirely ſelfiſn; voluptu- 
t; Wl © ouſneſs, vanity, or ſome favourite vice, 
to makes them blind to their true intereſt, 
ar, if they had any feeling for the ore 0 
d * others they would be leſs prodigal. 
ot * this is in fact the caſe, you cannot bis 
ho WW der that Mr. Maningham, as if he want- 
he ed to make the ruin of his ſon complete, 
nov preſſed him to join in a bond for a 
thouſand pounds, in order to ſupply the 
th * preſent exigence, The young man re- 
ac. © liſted till a writ for part of that ſum was 
ech taken out againſt his father, and then 
ots © the fear of ſeeing him eonfined in a pri- 
all ſon conquered his Teſuladon, : and he 
der il * again complied. 
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Mr. Maningham did not out- live this 

0 fatal tranſaction above half a year, and 
+ by þis death his fon became ſolely re- 
=» ſponſible for the bond; the money was 
« demanded, but nothing was left to pay; 
S.. on the contrary, other debts: were con- 
< tracted, but thoſe could not be charged 
eto young Maningham's account; how? 
« ever, the bond creditor. was implacable, 
and two years ago threw him into priſon, 
7 His mother, miſerable at the misfortunes 
* ſhe in part brought upon him, (for though 
ſhe had no ſhare in her huſband's extrava- 
* gance, yet, as I have mentioned, the 

* ſtrongly joined in perſuading her fon to 
give up his patrimony) has Endeavour- 
_ * ed to prevail with him to. {ell the little 
remaining eſtate, very deſirous of relin- 
«* quiſhing the preſent poſſeſſion, but ſhe 
cannot perſuade» him to reduce her to 
« beggary ; be ſays, ſhe has ſuffered! too 
much by his father already, nothing ſhall 
= tempt him to compleat her diſtreſas: he 
can bear his impriſonment with patience 


* WERE he nn E ſome; e 
2 V19Y;19bD : © an 
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© and, liberty could have no charms for 
© him, if purchaſed, with her indigence. 

He has offered to make over the rever- 
« ſion, but his creditor, flattering himſelf 
« that filial piety muſt at length give ways 
* will accept of nothing but preſent pay- 
ment. Were not the debt ſo great, the 
eſteem all who know this excellent) young 
man have for him, would procure his 
© enlargement, as none would refuſe to 
contribute what is in their power; but 
the ſum puts it paſt hope, and he is pro- 
ably doomed to fpend in this loathſome 


«priſon a life which his virtues, his abi- 

<lities, and education might” render 

auſeful to the public. All his friends 

can do for him is by ſmall preſents, and 

. lending him books, to make time hang 
| = « fs heavy n his hands. we 


* 1 


m9 >. 
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The debt was great; he could not think of 
anticipating the fund of the enſuing year, 


vretch, whoſe ſole conſolation might at 


e time be the expectation of his goal - 
11 delivery; 


5 
4 — 
** 
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delivery; and yet he could Heſs bear to 


leave this worthy man in his melancholy 
ſituation, which ſeemed already to have 
impaired both his health and ſpirits, andi in a 
little time more might affect them irreco. 
verably. His ſtrong ſenſations of com- 
paſſion | had obliged him to bind himſelf 


down to A, rule of never (if poſſible) ex- 


ceeding. his f income, as he muſt thereby 


leflen his future power of doing good; but 
he did not think it right to keep to this too 


ſtrictly : he had ſometimes before exceed · 

ed as far as a few hundreds, believing that 
if by ſuch. means he leſſened his capital 
one or two thouſand pounds during hislife, 
his ſon would have no reaſon to com plain, 
as ſo large a part of his fortune was gain - 
ed by his induſtry; but the greatneſs of 
Mr. Maningham's debt gave him ſome 


| thought, which however determined on 


the ſide of benevolence; and finding the 
excellent character he at firſt received of 


#5 6&3. © 


without the imputation o of folly for. "hav-. 
ing e his father to. involye Jie, fa 
Ns _ cep, 
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deeply, he determined to releaſe him; for 
in his eſtimation wiſdom was but a Jer: 
condary merit. | | 


Mr. Elliſon had no ſooner taken or re 
ſolution. than he returned to the priſon, 
and enquiring for Mr. Maningham, was 
conducted to him, where he found his: 
mother weeping over him, and again preſ- 
ſing for his conſent to give up the eſtate 
| to his creditor ; which he, with the firm- 
0 et reſolution, though expreſſed in the: 
. tendereſt manner, was again refuſing. 6 


y Mr. Elliſon: ae ſo much adqubet 
„Vith this ſcene, that Mrs. Maningham beg= 
„ MW gd him to join his advice to her intrea- 
„ ties, till her ſon was convinced, that in 
f: pity to her, and juſtice to himſelf, he 
. WW ought to comply; inſiſting, that to be- 
come the object of pariſh- relief, would be 
far leſs afflifting to her than to fee him in 
f. that ſituation, and know ſhe had reduced 
: him to it. The very mention of her be. 
ing brought to receive the poor pittance 


„of Pariſh bounty, accoinpanied with N NN 
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the uſual circumftances which muſt render 
ie inſupportable to a woman intitled to, 
and accuſtomed to the elegancies of life, 
overcame Mr. Maningham's ; fortitude; 
and in the utmoſt agonies of ſpirit he be. 
ſeeched her, © not to raiſe ſuch ſhocking 
ideas in his mind, which were alone ſuf. 
Gent to deprive him of reaſon, and 
* Al a ſtill greater calamity upon him 
than that which ſhe lamented ; deſiring 
< her to be aſſured he could neither * 
(ber or himſelf for what was paſſed, as 
e the | one had been actuated by duty to 
Eber tiiſband, the other by duty to his 
* father; if they had carried it too far, 
the imprudence was alike on both ſides, 
1 and the motive equally right,” 


The eagerneſs of both theſe poor woople 
in the conteſt, together with the affecting 
nature of it, for ſome time put it out of 
Mr. Elliſon's power to interrupt them; 
but at length addreſſing Mrs. Maningham, 
he intreated her to compoſe herſelf and be 

-comforted, * for her ſon ſhould be releaſ- 


Fed from his confinement without the 
means 
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$ means. which muſt expoſe her to the. diſ- 


« treſs ſhe ſollicited. He thould no longer 
* remain, in that. loathſome priſon, nor ſhe 


0 be deprived of her ſcanty maintenance.“ 


The raviſhing ſound of liberty ſuſpend- 
ed the grief of theſe. unhappy peqple: 
they gazed at Mr. Elliſon with aftoniſh- | 
ment and incredulity, At length Mr. 
Maningham cried out, Is it paſfible my 
$ creditor ſhould relent !? 5 believe not,“ 
replied Mr. Elliſon, * but his demand ſhall 
* be ſatisfied. I ſhould think myſelf as 


| < blameable as him, were I to ſuffer you 
to languiſn out your life in this Place, 
ven it has pleaſed Providence to give 


me ſuch ample power of releaſing you. 
* I ſhould not have thus broken in upon 


$ your. aMictions, and as it were pryed in- 


to your ſorrows, but with an intention of 


* aſſuring you they ſhauld ſpeedily have an 


end, and of learning from you where I 
* ſhauld addreſs the  hard-hearted man, 
who I ſuppoſe thinks himſelf juſtified in 


£ SKINS you. wretched, becauſe his ac- 


E. 6:0 i tions 
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Itions are legal. As ſoon as I have ob. 
© tained this information I will diſcharge 
your A and ſee —_ N N to <p 
75 e Peg „H farm 3 


4 Before Mr. Ellifn had cate "Finiſhed 
what he was ſaying, he found Mrs. Man- 
- inghamat his feet, embracing his knees, 
; and ſheding ſuch ſhowers of tears, that her 
Joy could find no utterance in words. The 
exceſs of her rapture alarmed him, and 

raiſed ſuch apprehenfions in her ſon, as 

-moderated his joy, which he. expreſſed in 

. the; ſtrongeſt and moſt grateful terms 

but yet in a manner ſo temperate, as 

_thewed in. him a natural dignity of mind, 

which enabled him to receive bleſſings 
with moderation, as he had ſupported miſ: 
fortunes with fortitude. No ſmall time 
was taken up in calming Mrs. Maning- 
ham; ſhe alternately embraced Mr. Elli- 
ſon with the moſt lively raptures of grati- 
tude, and her ſon with joyful congratula- 
tions: her ſenſations ſeemed too ſtrong 
0e nn and it was with great dit- 

| ficulty 
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ficulty they reſtored her to any tolerable 


- compoſure of mind. Nor was Mr. Elli- 


ſorẽs in a much better ſtate ; the delight 


he felt at the happineſs he had communi- 


cated was for a conſiderable time too much 


for him, and made him ſenſible the ex- 
tremes of contraries almoſt touch each 


other, and that immoderate joy excites 
ſenſations little different Ire Excels 'of 
e o DD N. 


Notwithſtanding the interrupt advan 
by the various paſſions with Which theſe 
three perſons were agitated, Mr. Elliſon, 


before he left the priſon, gained a full 


knowledge of Mr. Maningham's affairs, 


and an addreſs to his creditor, determin- 


ing not to leave the town till the debt was 


paid, and the priſoner diſcharged. Mr. 


Maningham begged to be permitted to 
make over to him his ſmall reverſion, that 
Mr. Elliſon might enter into poſſeſſion af- 
ter the death of his mother, as it was the 


only acknouledgment i in his power, and 


he thought it very improper he ſhould 


S209 38 + | | ever 


ever be maſter of any property while Mr. 
Elliſon was fo great a ſufferer by his ge- 
nerafity to him but his benefactor would 
net liſten to this propoſal, declaring, + that 
to deprive him of ia ſmall. a remains of 

would damp. the ſatisfaction he now felt 
in being able ta free him from the moſt 
bitter part of his diſtreſs, and he ſhould 
think the work but half done till he could 
find out ſome means of enabling him to 
procure a gentsel ſupport. When he had 
got the intelligence he wanted, he retired 
to put his deſign in execution with all 
poſſible ſpeed ; and left Mr. and Mrs, 
Maningham to congratulate each other 
with more freedom on this fortunate event, 
which ſtill appeared to them almoſt incre- 
dible. They had ſeveral relations of rank 
and fortune, who thought they had ac- 
quitted themſelves nobly by ſending ſome 
ſmall ſupplies to the priſoner to alleviate 
the miſeries of his ſituation, nor had he 
ever expected more from them; he could | 
never therefore ſufficiently admire the 
1 5 mercy 
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mercy of Providence, who by the hand of 


a ſtranger, had ſent him a deliverance out 
of all his ſufferings. Mrs. Maningham 


was inclined to think it really miraculous, 
and that their benefactor was more than 


human; ſupporting this ſuppoſition by the 


very uncommon benignity and ſweetneſs 


of Mr. Ellifon's countenance; which ſhe 
called truly angelic ; and indeed, 'confi- 
dering him as a man then upwards of for- 


ty years of age, the fineneſs of his perſon 


and his Bey were not to beequalled. Mr. 
Maningham, being leſs ſuperſtitious, look- 


ed on him only as the beſt of men, and felt 


ſimilar ſenſations in his own heart, that per- 
ſuaded him human nature, properly guid 


ed and corrected, was capable of riſing to 


the degree of benevolence viſible in his 


denefactor; but wondered at his own aſto- 
niſhing good fortune in falling under the. 
obſervation of perhaps the only man of 
] the age, in whom the power and inclina- 
tion to confer ſuch benefits was ſo happily 
united. 8 8 
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HE. time Mr. Eliten was 8 
to paſs in this town, in order to fi- 
ah his tranſaction with Mr. Maningham's 
creditor, proved of great ſeryice to ano- 
ther unfortunate perſon. When he dined 
at his lodgings, where he boarded as well 
as lodged, he obſerved. that his landlady, 
after helping him, cut a plate of victuals, 
and bid the ſervant carry it to Miſs, , As 


he was never curious, but where. he ſaw 
diſtreſs which he hoped he might be able 
to relieve, he took no notice of this, till 
one day his landlord aſked his wife, why 
«ſhe did not perſuade Miſs. to come to 
dinner, and not to fit always moping in 
<© her own room.?“ adding, that 8 ſhe 
. uſed to dine with them ſhe might do it 
«ſtill, for he was ſure no one could object 
«to Mr. Elliſon. I have told her as much, 
replied the good woman, but ſhe ſays 
© ſhe is not fit for company; and though 
* we were ſo good as to bear with her, ſhe 
© cannot. 
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, cannot expect the ſame indulgence from 
every one. But this, I fancy, is not her only 
« reaſon : I perceive ſhe is much afraid of _ 
« being ſeen; ſhe” has no doubt ſome ſes 
© cret reaſon to avoid biin known; ſhe 


« beſt knows what that is. No bad one 


« I will be ſworn,” replied the man, fle 
is a lovely, innocent creature, I am forez 
* want no better evidence than her coun- 
* tenance and the gentleneſs of her beha- 
© viour,? I imagine, anſwered his wife, 


t half Miſd's beauty would be ſufficient to 


clear her from the leaſt ſuſpicion of blame 
in the opinion of any man in the world. 


4 
4 


However, I am of your mind, I am con- 


© vinced ſne is as good as ſhe is pretty; 
but had ſhe ever done a wrong thing, 1 
«© am ſure ſhe muſt before this time have 
* waſhed away the offence with tears, for I 

never go into her room but I find the | 


© ſweet creature weeping ; it grieves my 


«© very heart to ſee her, but as ſhe does 
not. chtiſe to tell the cauſe, I do not think | 


dit tight to preſs. to know it: but J find 


0 e is not rich, for the has been aſking 
me 
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eme to-day if chere is no plain work put 
out in this town, for ſheſhould be glad 
to take ſome in. I told her then ſhe mutt 
dry up her tears, for erying and work- 

ing together would put out her eyes. 
She replied, nothing would go ſo far to- 
© wards mending her ſpirits as buſineſs, if 
T could *procure her near] W rere I 2% 
miſtd to do. 1 


I The foupd of diſtreſs immediately drew 
Mr. Elliſon's attention; he now grew cu- 
"Fious, and aſked many quſtions ; but all 
he could learn was, that the youpg perſon 
they meant, and in appearance a woman of 
faſhion, came to their houſe toaſk for a lodg- 
ing about a week before he arrived in that 
town. They found ſhe came down i in the 
London-ftage, and not making a cuſtom 
of letting lodgings to any chance camers, 
they raiſed ſomedifficulties, and the more on 
. account of her being very handſome, which 
excited ſuſpicions as to what kind of wo- 
man ſhe might be; but the 


be femed under at meeting with a refu- 
» tal, 


Rc 
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ſal, the eagerneſs; with which ſhe entreat« 
ed them to recommend her ta ſome ſober 
family, and her extreme youth, got the - 
better of their ſcruples, and they agreed 
both to lodge and board her; of which 
they had ſeen no reaſon to repent, as her 
behaviour was extremely amiable; but 


the continual grief with which ſhe ſeem - 


ed oppreſſed made them melancholy. 


Had Mr. Elliſon only heard this young 
woman was more beautiful than Helen, 


more captivating than Cleopatra, he would 
not have preſſed to ſee her; but he no 


ſooner learnt ſhe was unhappy, than he 
intreated his landlady to find means of in- 


troducing him to her acquaintance, which 


ſhe promiſed, if poſſible, to contrive. The 
beſt method ſhe could imagine the ac - 
quainted him with, telling him ſhe would 
get her 1 into her room on pretence of de- 
x liering her ſome work, and deſired him 
to come in, ſeemingly by accident, while 
. they were together. This ſcheme ſuc- 
ceeded to their wiſn; the young lady could 
dor immediately retire without an appear- 


ance 
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ance of affectation, and they. ſat about 
half an hour together engaged in general 
converſation; After this ſne had no pre- 
tence to refuſe her preſence at meals, as 
the now was acquainted with Mr. Elliſon ; 
nor had ſhe much inclination, the polite- 
neſs of his behaviour, and the agreeable- 
neſs of his converſation g gave her pleaſure; 
and the happy turn of his countenance, 
which 1 have already mentioned, made 
every one who ſaw him feel a prejudice in 
his fayour, 


{Of} "$4. 


"She had j joined thi ſociety but two Wh, 
before” Mz, Ellifon's | generoſity to Mr. 
Maningham reached his landlady's ears; 
for that' gentleman's mother felt too lively 
* gratitude, to be ſilent on a topic fo de- 
lightful. This was immediately commu- 
nicated to the fair lodger; who now re- 
Joiced that accident had forced her into 
acquaintance with a man fo worthy of e- 
fteem, though ſhe had then no thought of 

reaping any benefit from his ben 


evolence. 
Soon after ſhe had heard the hiſtory of 
| "mm 
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this tranſaction, he entered the parlour; 
where ſhe was ſitting alone at work; and 

her thoughts being full of it, ſhe expreſſed 
her admiration at the account ſhe hid juſt 
received of his generoſity. '* He replied; 
that * if ſhe had really the good opinion 
* of him ſhe expreſſed, ſhe had it in her 

power to give him a ſtrong proof of it, 
which he hoped might be of ſervice 10 
her; for if ſhe believed him worthy of 


RES 


her confidence, and would acquaint him 
with what ſeemed to lie ſo heavy on her 
: ſpirits, there was nothing he would not 
© do to procure her eaſe, if it were in his 
power to effect ir,” She did not expect 
this conſequence from her compliment; 
it a good deal diſconcerted her, and ſhe 
endeavoured to evade a direct anſwer z. but 
Mr. Ellifon renewed the requeſt, and preſ- 
{cd it with ſo much fincerity and benevo- 
lence, that he ſtaggered her reſolution of 
burying, the whole in ſilence: he repre- 
. fed, FR een 0 you Ng a woman 
18 | | fl 157 © was 
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was under of having ſome protector and 
© adviſer; yet how difficult a thing it 
Would be for ber to find, fince/envy in 

her on ſex, and the depravity of the 
bother, would make confidents danger. 

us; aſſuring her, that ſne had nothing 
to fear from him, whoſe heart was ſo 
deeply engaged to one woman; that the 
moſt beautiful of the ſex could excite 
no ſenſations in him but 'thoſe of cold 
© admiration, though when under misfor- 
tunes, their charms might increaſe his 
2 vor aj _ boat 


This dana young woman felt the 
neceſſity. he urged of a protector and ad- 
viſer, but had not had courage to ſeck 
one; Mr. Elliſon's behaviour, and ſo great 
an inſtance of his benevolence, diſpoſed 
her to feel already a confidence in him; 
he might at leaſt be able to direct her 
what courſe to take in order to provide 
beſt for herſelf, and aſſiſt her in the means; 
at leaſt ſne could fear no ill from a man 
ſo truly generous. Theſe reflections, join- 

1 ed 
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| ed with his ſollicitations, determined her 


her to treat him with the frank neſs he 
ſeemed to deſerve; and ſhe told him, ſhe 
would ew, by a full account of herſelf, 
the entire confidence ſne Feen in him. 


1 


6 My father,? ſaid ſhe, © Was name. is 
£ Almon, was a man of good fortune, till 
the gaming- table deprived. him of it. 
At that time he had the character of a 
man of probity, and the worſt that could 
be alleged againſt him was, that he was 
« a dupe; but the poverty which our fol- 
lies brings upon us is a dangerous ſtate; 
few pethaps have withſtood the trials 
5 to whielvit expoſes them, at leaſt my fa- 
ther did not; he determined the gaming- 
* table ſhould repair ſome of the damage it 
had done him, and with this view join- 
ed a ſet of ſharpers, who after having 
© ſhared in his ſpoils, willingly admitted 
him to partake thoſe of the other dupes 
that ſhould fall in their way. Thus diſ- 


bh treſs corrupted the man whom folly 
N had ruined. My mother was not more 


© afflicted 
6 
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« afflicted at the loſs of their fortune than 
cat the means my father took to relieve 
the neceſſities to which he had reduced 
© her and himſelf; but all ſhe could urge 
© againſt it was ineffectual, and ſerved on- 
* ly to ęxaſperate him. The company he 
© had engaged in obtained as compleat a 
conqueſt over his other virtues, as they 
had gained over his integrity; and my 
mother ſoon found that gaming was not 
his only vice. As he had loſt her eſteem, 
] believe ſhe eſcaped many of the pains 
of jealouſy; for moſt of the uneaſineſs 1 
can recollect having ſeen her ſuffer, 
£ ſeemed to ariſe from the melancholy 
* knowledge ſhe had acquired of the gene- 
© ral depravity of his mind, and from her 
« fears for me, whoſe only chance of for- 
tune muſt depend on the caſt of a dye. 
Her whole care was dedicated to my 
education; and while ſne gave me ſuch 
an one as might ſuit her belt hopes, ſhe 
endeavoured to prepare and fit me for 
the worſt that could happen; at leaſt the 
« worſt that ſhe foreſaw. But I had the 
| « misfor- 
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mis fortune to loſe this excellent parent 


before I was quite fifteen years old. My 
youth did not render me inſenſible to 


« the loſs I herein ſuſtained ; but it was 


greatly heightened by my father's bring- 


ing home a woman, who ] ſincg learnt 
he had ney RO as a miſtreſs. 


| « This e to my fi was. too 

« great for my health; the effect it had 
upon my mind reduced me into a very 
« declining condition, and every day ſhew- 
© ed me freſh reaſons to lament the dread- 
ful exchange; for this woman aſſumed 
the authority of the moſt abſolute pa- * 
© rent, and at the ſame time treated me 
* with all the appearances of. averſion, 


+ which the general brutality of her man- 


ner made more grievous, as it broke 


forth in the coarſeſt and loweſt expreſ- 
„ ſions. But whatever cauſe I and the ſer- 
© vants had to complaio of her tyranny, 


* my father bore his full ſhare, and was 
« ſo entirely ſubdued: by the violence of 
+ her ſpirit, that he never attempted to 

Vor. II. * reſiſt 
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< reſiſt her, but was as implicitly obedi. 
«ent as if he had been a child. Her ill 
_ uſage was not all T had to ſuffer : the 
company ſhe kept were like herſelf, and 
our houſe became the rendezvous of the 
\< JowEſt and vileſt people; ſharpers and 
« proſtitutes were now to be my con- 
a ſtant COMPANIONS 3 and J have ſince been 
* very thankful that by being remarkably 
* little of my age, and by my very ſickly 
® appearance, I fo long ſeemed unworthy 
< of their notice. My relations invited 
1 me to their houſes; but as they would 
| s not vilit at ours, my father inſiſted on 
+ my refuſing their invitation ; in reſent- 
ment for their abſenting themſelves from 
. 62 place, where no perſon of character 
s © could with propriety appear. 5 


Q In this melancholy ſituatibn J conti. 
* nued near three years, ſtill declining in 
health; but youth reſiſted ſickneſs. | 
© was reduced to a ſkeleton, "and looked 
© more like a corpſe than a living crea- 


« ture, when my father and his miſtreſs 
deter- 
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determined on going to Tunbridge, 
c where I was to accompany them, much 
* againſt my inclination, feeling very ſen- 
« ſibly the diſgrace of being ſeen with ſo 
© infamous a woman; but I was obliged to 


comply, and to undergo the ignominy of 


« appearing publickly among proſtitutes. 
No young perſon ſpoke to me; the men 
« ſaw no attractions in a walking corpſe ; 
and the young women were obliged, in 
regard to their reputations, to avoid me. 
I met indeed with a few old ladies, who 
had no daughters or nieces belonging to 
them, that ſeemed to compaſſionate my 
« ſituation, and whoſe kind notice was a 
great relief to my ſpirits; and taking 
advantage of the liberty they gave me, 


Il attached myſelf as much to them as 


* poſſible, but was .obliged to great pre- 
* cautions, to, prevent my father's miſ- 


« treſs from perceiving that I did it to 


* avoid, as far as lay in my power, being 


$* ſeen with her. 


n Either 


. 
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Either the ſatisfaction I: received from 
< the civility of theſe good people, or the 
waters, did wonders in regard to my health; 
© my worſt complaints left me and at the 


© concluſion of the ſeaſon, my pallidneſs 


began to give place to youthful bloom, 


The good effects were ſtill more viſi- 
ble after 1 had left the place about a 


< month; I grew fat, and acquired that 


* air of health which I ſtill retain; 


© but ſoon had reaſon to wiſſ I had pre- 
8 ſeryed es pg b e 


by A young gentle men Juſt come. into 
0 * poſſeſſion of a large fortune, which 
< he ſeemed in haſte to diſſipate in gam- 
ing and other vices, made ſome acquain- 
© tance with us at Tunbridge, where he 
arrived but a week before we left it; 
and upon his coming to town viſited us. 


This civility was frequently renewed, 


and in a ſhort time I appeared the ob- 
ject of his attentions. This was ſeen 


vith pleaſure by my father's miſtreſs; 


2 1 my father — no objection to it. 
dhe 
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« She often repreſented to me that I was 
© very fortunate in having acquired ſo 
rich a lover, and would enumerate all 
the pleaſures wealth could beſtow; en- 
deavouring to flatter: my vanity in every 
article, and to render it a ſnare to me. 
© In a ſhort time this gentleman was ſel 
dom out of the houſe, and all opportu- 
* nities were taken to leave us alone. His 
© addreſſes were tender and importunate, 
but accompanied with a familiarity odi- 
* ous to me, and this even before my fa- 
ther and his miſtreſs, who laughed at my 
anger, and treated my complaints as the 


' diftares of br and W 


At 8 he ſake his 1 OM 
«15: I'fled from him in a rage; and 


while my reſentment was in full force, 


ran to my father, and told him how vile 


a wretch he received into his houſe; one 


« whoſe ſole intention was to render his 


daughter an infamous proſtitute, with 


many other terms as ſtrong, which my 
Nee ſuggeſted... : Theſe," together with 
* 3 : © the 
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the diſappointment my behaviour gave 
* her, put his miſtreſs, who was preſent, 
into a violent paſſion : ſhe aſked my fa. 
ther if he would bear to hear her abuſed 
* in ſuch a manner? that my reſentment 
* was affected, but: my inſolence to her 
real; that all I had ſaid was only de- 
ſigned to reflect on her; and for that 
purpoſe I had taken advantage of the 
* prejudices of fools; for I could not be 
* ſo. filly- as to think marriage was any 
thing more than a bargain of intereſt; 
with much profligate ſtuff to the ſame 
purpoſe. My father took fire, and 
treated me as roughly as ſne had done; 
nor would he pay any attention to the 
indignity offered me, which ſeemed by 
* no means to offend him. This not only 
* ſhocked, but alarmed me; what had J 
not to fear in a houſe where every vice 
_ © ſeemed licenſed, and where even my 
father would not protect me! The an- 
guiſh of my mind was inexpreſſible. A 
. © wretch placed on the brink of a preci- 


* pice, without any viſible means of re- 
* tiring, 
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e tiring, could not feel greater terrors 


than thoſe I lived in. I tried to move 


« my father when alone ; but he laughed 
at my diſtreſs, and ſaid, that to have 
gained the affections of a young man 
: who was maſter of five thouſand a year, 
« was indeed a terrible misfortune. When. 
$I urged that it certainly was one to be 
« expoſed daily to hear that man declare 
© his diſhonourable views, and to bear 
* the continual repetition of his odious, 
© becauſe ſhameful addreſſes, anger then. 
took the place of contempt, and he for- 
* bad my teazing him with my prudiſh. 
* nonſenſe. 


] could no longer doubt but my fa- 


© ther was totally indifferent, in an article 


« which 1 imagined would moſt ſenſibly 
c affect a parent; but I ſhould never have 
© ſuſpeted. him of any greater degree of 
* depravity, if one the ſervants had not 
© opened my eyes. She was ſent by my 


1 father to let me know my lover was in 


i 40 F 4. 55 the 


wo 


« able a N drew tears, 5 = ag my 
c eyes; and i in the bitterneſs « of vexation 
. I-cried out, How can he expoſe me to 
the addreſſes of ſo unworthy a wretch! 


rt 1540 Why muſt * again ſee the man, whom 


, * but to liſten to is infamy! The wo- 
man, looking ſtedfaſtly at me, ſaid; Are 
« you in, earneſt, madam, in the reluctance 
you expreſs? 1 imagined fo rich a lo- 
ver muſt be agreeable, eſpecially as he is 
certainly a handſome man. How, I re- 
plied, can he be agreeable whoſe love 
only ſeeks my deſtruction? T can ſee 
no beauty in the man who would diſ- 
* honour me; nor will I any longer endure 
© his inſults; a parent's authority cannot 
Juſtify my diſgracing him or myſelf. I 
vill not ſtir out of my room while that 
man is in the houſe. 0 


* 1 pity you How u my „ Beer habe. 
dad ibe fervant, for 1 fear all "reſiſt 


IL 
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ance will be vain. I have yet no right 
to expect your confidence, but I will 
« deſerve it, by telling you more than 2 
ſuppoſe you know, or perhaps will be- 


lieve. You may think ill of me for 
living in this houſe, but my pocket being 


reduced very low by a long fickneſs, I 


vas ſo glad to take the firſt ſervice offer- 
ed me, that J made no inquiry into the 
character of my miſtreſs ; but I had not 
paſſed a day in the houſe before I learnt 
into what a ſcrape my impatience had 

© betrayed me. Had I heard as much 
before I was Aired, F certainly ſhould 
not have come becauſe / the diſgrace 


of,. ſuch a ſervice Will probably be an in- 
pediment to my getting a better; how- 


ever, when I was once entered, I could 
5 not reſolve to throw myſelf again out of 
© place, and therefore determined to ſtay 
«till I could hear of another, and no 
longer ſhall I remain here; this I tell 
you to ſhew I may not be abſolutely un- 


* deſerving of your credit; and now muſt 


inform you, that as I fat at work in my 


1 ö 
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© miſtreſſes cloſet, I over- heard her bar. 
gaining with your lover for your perſon, 
„be required him to give her a thouſand 
pounds when he obtained poſſeſſion of 
you; he endeayoured to bring her to a 
© more moderate price, but the inſiſting 
-* he complied, and only deſired ſhe would 
_< entitle herfelf to the money as ſoon as 
© poſſible, for your behaviour made him 
fear he ſhould not eaſily ſucceed. She 
bad him not deſpair, ſhe wiſhed it might 
be quietly brought about, and there- 
fore defired he would double his affidui- 
* ty, and omit no means of gaining either 
your affections or your vanity; on his 
fide; the latter, ſhe obſerved, would be 
'© moſt effectual; though ſhe ſuppoſed fo 
« paſſionate a lover would rather owe his 
* ſucceſs to mutual love; that ſhe and my 
© maſter would on their part do all they 
could to drive the fooliſh girl into his 
arms; but if gentle means avail not, 
added ſhe, depend on my word, force 
or ſtratagem ſhall make her yours; but 
. e ought to encourage me * ſome 
" : 7 * Pre 


LY 


5 


\ 


* 


* vifit to you the little attention he then 
gives to his play, added to the common 


45 


1 him.“ 


F and endeavoured: to exculpate my fa- 
ther; but recollection convinced me he 
could not be entirely ignorant of this. 
tranſaction; terror almoſt turned my 
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« preſent token of your generoſity. He 
6 immediately, I ſuppoſe ta keep her zcal 
alive, pulled a fine diamond ring (you | 


© have ſeen him wear) from his finger, 
and put it on hers. Now, ſaid ſhe, 1 


« perceive you are worth ſerving. This, 
madam, I wiſhed to tell you a month 
ago, but knew. not how you would re- 
© ceive it; Perhaps I am doing your lo- 
© yer ſervice, by ſhewing you the ſtrength: 
© of his paſſion. But the thouſand pounds 
is a ſmall part of the price he pays, as 
© my. maſter. and he generally engage at 
© piquet: or hazard after he has made his 


gameſters arts, draws great ſums. from: 
7 ©] was like one thunderſtruck with this. 


narration. At. firſt my heart recoiled,, © 


1 brain, 


- 
if 
+» WM 
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brain, 1 rofe from my chair, and de. 
* * clared 1 would fly out of the houſe that 
: inſtant, but the ſervant” caught hold of 
<r me: "Thar, ſaid ſhe, will be to no pur- 
ml £ pole, you will be ſeen and brought back; 
5 it will only haſten the execution of the 
diabolical deſign. Take my advice, 
4 ma „ compoſe yourſelf. appear igno⸗ 
= ac all I have told you; go to your 
lover, and lull their ſuſpicions aſleep by 
ZE \*;concealing, yours, till you can with a 


8 better bee of ſucceſs make your 
| ee 


WF 1 ſaw E was night, but to compoſe 

. *x my ſpirits Was impoſſible; j 1 trembled 

"2 all over, and looked more frighted than 

125 the moſt guilty criminal; | however, l 

* promiſed to obey my father's ſummons 

5 pb as ſoon as I was able; but intreated her 

to watch my return to my chamber, and 

1 to come to me, when we might more 

45 calmly, conſider of the beſt means to 
480 cee the e laid for me, ci 


9 K 


11. 


d 
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a 1 had no ſooner faid theſe words than 
my lover entered, ſent by my father, 


ho apprehended from my delay that I 
* ſhould not attend him. He, perceiving 


I was in tears, and extremely agitated, 
0 enquired into the cauſe, with all the 
« tenderneſs he could aſſume, or perhaps 
© he really felt it; but 1 was too much 
c diſguſted to allow him even the merit 
of pitying me. He intreated to know 
© the cauſe of my uneaſineſs, and profeſſed 
« the higheſt indignation againſt any one 
who could occaſion me a moment's pain; 
but all theſe affectionate expreſſions end- 

ed in an offer to ſhare his fortune, and 


f. under his tender protection to be ſecur- 
ed from every vexatious circumſtance 
_ © that might now afflict me; little know- 
1s ing that he was my principal torment, 
nor did 1 think i it prudent to acquaint 
* him that i it was ſo ; but according to the 
advice the ED, had given me, ſup- 


« prefſed my reſentment as much as I was 
< able, and ſeemed leſs offended by his 


_ * inſolent propoſal than before; but with 


equal 
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7 equal obſtinacy repelled his addreſſes; 
and in a ſhorter time than uſual he was 
ſummoned to the card- table. 


When my adviſer found I was alone, 
© ſhe returned to me, and agreed to let me 
© out of the houſe as ſoon as the family 
was in bed, and conduct me to a ſtage 
Waggon, which was to ſet out at three 
in the morning, obſerving that the 
6. meanneſs of the vehicle was The beſt ſe- 
© curity againſt my being diſcovered ; and 
I might leave it for one better ſuited to 
© me whenever I thought Proper. She 
added, that were ſhe ſuſpected of hav- 
© ing any hand in my flight, ſhe ſhould 
not care, as ſhe had juſt heard of a 

place ſhe might have, and ſhould not 
© be ſorry to be turned away _ directly. 
The thoughts of getting from a houſe 
© where I was ſo dangerouſly « circumſtanc- 
© ed, gave me ſo much ſatisfaction, that 
] neither foreſaw the difficulties to which 
I was going to be expoſed, nor the pre- 
C 5 cantions neceſſary to alleviate them; j 
| but 
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but my guide was more prudent, and 
having ſent me to ſit with her miſtreſs, 

packed up all my things that were of any: 
l value. 


After ſupper, my father and his com- 

« pany fat down again to the card- table; 
my lover. inſiſted on betting with me; 
* my father encouraged him, and, as I 
ewas deſirous of keeping them in good 
humour, I complied; he loſt, and again 
© challenged me: thus we went on, till I 
found myſelf winner of three and twenty 
« onineas, which proved a fortunate cir- 
© cumſtance, as I had not quite five in my 
pocket, too ſmall a ſum for ſetting out 
* with to ſeek one's fortune; but the tu- 
« mult of my ſpirits had prevented my re- 
$ feting on that e pr 794 90% 


At twelve © clock 1 Ware to my 
chamber, but the company did not break 
up till two in the morning. No two hours 
ever ſeemed longer to me than theſe, 
in wich I was agitated by a thouſand 
y hopes 


r 
hopes and fears. All the hazards which 
attended the ſtep I was going to take, 
now preſented themſelves to my view, 
* and excited in me apprehenſions ade- 

* quate to the reaſon I had for them; but 
© the more certain danger by ſtaying in 
that houſe, kept up my reſolution, 
« Whatever evils could befal me in my 
* flight, might be relieved by time. 
' © Induſtry can conquer poverty, vir- 
tue may put ſlander to ſilence, but the 
© misfortune. which threatned me in the 
place that ought to have been my afy- 
lum from all fuch dangers, was of a 


_ ©:kind never to be redreſſed; for ſhame 


« juſtly. incurred can never be wiped off, 
nor can the blaſted reputation be reſtor- 
«ed; the vicious may return to virtue, 
but the infamous can never regain the 
« eſteem of the world. The various re- 
« flexions which occurred to my mind, 
therefore, during the tedious two * 
ninſtead of ſtaggering me in my purpoſe, 
| only rendered me more impatient, to ex- 
« ecute it; and my joy was great, when 
my deliverer informed me all the family 

9 « but 
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« but ourſelves were in bed, and ſhe was 5 
ready to attend me. I did not make her 
wait; ſhe took up my bundle, and hav- 

ing ſtolen out of the houſe without mak - 

© ing any noiſe, we arrived at the inn ſhe 

had mentioned to me, juſt before the 

* waggon ſet out. I took an affectionate 

« farewel of my guide, who by this action 

« had much endeared herſelf to me, and 

5 nidunted my uncouth annere cook 


bs We had fome hood: to uber before” 
break of day, therefore I could not im- 
© mediately diſcover my companions, but 
I found I had ſome. As they were not of 
a ſort accuſtomed to ceremony, very 
; ſlight civilities paſſed between us, and I 
perceived that moſt of them were ſoon 
' aſleep. I admired the power of Mor- 
pheus, though 1 had not the happineſs 
; © of being under his influence, that 
| could conquer the uneaſineſs of the ve- 
3 hicle, which for want of uſe appeared 
very difagreeable to me; ; but was no juſt 
| * reaſon” for complaint, as it in ſome 
{ © MEa- 
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« meaſure interrupted a train of reflexions 
that were certainly far more painful. 
The return of day diſpelled part of my 
* melancholy, and I was well pleaſed with 
my fellow travellers, who ſeemed ſober 
people, but looked at me with ſurprize, 
* as on one who they thought rather aboye 
© that method of travelling; for though 
I had cloathed myſelf in the worſt things 

I had, and particularly in an old linnen 
* gown, yet all together my dreſs had too 
much air and ſmartneſs in it; but that 
© was unavoidable, for I had not had time 
© to equip myſelf more properly. As it 
excited ſome curioſity, it expoſed me to 
< ſeveral queſtions, but by paſſing myſelf 
off tor a lady's chamber-maid, I ſatisfied 
them pretty well; they a little wondered 
Fat my humility, but commended it; 
and had fo often ſeen people in that ſi- 
© tuation, wear the air of their ſuperiors 
das well as their cloaths, that my ap- 

© pearance no longer ſeemed extraordi- 
 < nary. 88 
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The better to ſecure me from being 


by diſcovered, in caſe any {earch was 


« made for me, and likewiſe out of ſome 


© regard to expence, as I was ſenſible F 


« ſhould find ſufficient occaſion for my 
little fund, I continued to travel in the 


© waggon till I came within one ſtage 


* of this town, and then got into the 


* ſtage-coach, thinking I ſhould more 


* eaſily procure a decent lodging if I 
* arrived in that vehicle than in the 
© other, 


© I was ſo fortunate as to prevail with 
* the people of this houſe to let me a 
chamber, and have received very kind 
treatment from them. The forlornneſs 


of my ſituation, my melancholy proſ- 


© pet for the future part of my life, and 


a more afflicting retroſpection, have ; 


made an impreſſion on my ſpirits, I fear 
never to be removed. The three laſt 
* years of my life have been wretched ; 

; 1 7 chanktul to Providence that thoſe 


* which | 


hm mes 
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© which remain are now not likely to be 
infamous and guilty; but even the ſenſe 
* of this bleſſing cannot remove my 
dejection; time may do much; in that 
my hopes are placed; and being reduc- 
ed to gain my ſubſiſtence, may be an 
happy circumſtance, as employment is 
the beſt cure for the griefs of the mind; 
and neceſſity is a ſpur to induſtry, with- 
© out which the melanchaly are apt to 
grow indolent, You will not, 1 ima- 
* gine, now, Sir, wonder at my back- 
« wardneſs, in telling the occaſion of my 
coming to this place; a fathers ſhame 
* ought as much as poflible to be con- 
* cealed, and you are the only perſon 
© here, in whom I feel a confidence that 
© can lead me to reveal what makes the 
© bittereft part of my afflictions; ; for the 

« pains of poverty are ſmall, in compati- 
« ſon to thoſe J ſuffer when J reflect on 
© the part my unhappy father has acted 
© towards me. You will likewiſe perceive 
5 EY ! fo carefully avoid being ſeen-; 
for 


wo 


r 
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for having appeared a good deal in the 
« world, I am in danger of ne known,” 


Mr. Elliſon told Miſs has che 8 
0 approved her reſerve; for nothing ſo 
« well became a child as to conceal the 
* failings of her parents, but few, he truſt- 
© ed, had been ſo ſeverely tried; for the 
account ſhe had given him had chilled 
« his blood with horror, and ſhewed ſuch 
© baſeneſs, as muſt appear incredible to 
any perſon who had not obſerved how 
cone vice ſerves only as the firſt ſtep to- 
5 wards i iniquity, always leading to many 
; others; ; an invincible reaſon for avoid- - 
ing the leaſt criminal indulgence. The 
« firſt ſin, he obſerved, is generally com- 
emitted with reluctance, and followed 
by compunction; but by repeated 
c wounds, conſcience grows callous; amd 
he who trembled at the firſt wrong ſtep, 
+ rifing., by degrees to the ſummit of wiek - 
* edneſs,, commits at leſt the greateſt 
; crimes Almoſt, without remorſe. | 


ot | Mr. 
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Mr. Elliſon got time, before they were 
interrupted, to inqujre into Miſs Almon'; 
intentions concerning her future way of 
life, wherein he found her intirely unde- 
termined ; and propoſed that at ſome other 
opportunity they ſhould talk over the moſt 

_ adviſable courſe, he being then equally 
at a loſs. + 3; 
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T feſt opportunity Mr. Elliſon had 
of entertaining Miſs Almon alone, 


he afked her, © If ſhe had any objection 
to going to Jamaica, where he had a ſiſ- 


© ter-=in-law, under whoſe protection ſhe 


would be ſafe ; for between the real 


danger, and her perhaps too ſtrong ap- 
© prehenſions of being known, ſhe would 

probably be expoſed to great inconve- 
* niencies in England.“ 


Mig 
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Miſs Almon replied, * That no perſon 
could have leſs reaſon to be attached to 
her native land; than ſhe who had no 
friend in it on whom ſhe could depend; 
and in reality ſhe had rather go into ano. 
ther country, than be as it were an ali. 
en in her own; therefore if he could 
« put her into a way of gaining a main- 
* tenance there, ſhe ſhould embrace it 
Vith pleaſure ; but begged he would 
not be offended if ſhe took the liberty of 
* telling him, that if he meant ſhe ſhould 
* preſume ſo far on any perſonal advanta- 
ges, as to go over with an intention of 
« ſeeking a huſband, which ſhe had heard 

vas often done ſucceſsfully, ſhe could 
© not accept his offer, as ſhe might pro- 
bably diſappoint his. friendly view; for 
© ſhe had always looked on that proceed- 
ing as one kind of proſtitution, and ſhe 
- © was equally determined to avoid all ſorrs, 
Both virtue and pride, ſhe thought, for- 
© bad making a traffic of her perſon ; and 
her chance of marrying muſt be ſmall, 
as ſhe ſhould certainly not wed a man 
 * 00 
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for whom ſhe had not a real eſteem and 
« regard, and ſhe imagined the probability 
was rather againſt her being addreſſed 
© by one for whom ſhe could feel thoſe ; 
; {ealations-” 7 5 5 57 8 


” p 
+ 2? 


Mr. Elin aodaeres, e That he had 
© too good an opinion of her delicacy, to 
entertain any ſuch deſign. He thought 
* ſhe could not fail of having it in her power 
to marry advantageouſly, but he ſhould 
© be ſorry to ſee her go to Jamaica on that 
ſcheme. His view was what, perhaps, 
by many young ladies would be thought 
© more affronting, but he believed would 
prove more agreeable to her.“ He then 
proceeded to ſay, * That his brother had 
or + two daughters, his wife was a very worthy 
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d. woman, with an underſtanding by nature 

he © uncommonly good ; but having had no 
rs, g opportunity of receiving any education, . 
p ' ſhe was not capable of giving it to her 
n 


children. He perceived that Miſs Al- | 
mon had had great, advantages of that 
5 Find, 
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kind, and he did not doubt but ſhe wa 
able to communicate them; he had par- 
„ ticularly in converſution diſcovered that 
he was miſtreſs of the French language, 
© and the thing that occurred to his 
4 thoughts, was, that if ſhe liked to go 
over to Jamaica, ſhe would be an agree 
able friend to his ſiſter, and a moſt uſs 
ful inftruftor of her children; and might 
depend on having every thing made as 
© eaſy to her as poſſible ; for his fiſter 
* would receive any aſſiſtance ſhe gave her 
© in regard to her children, as the higheſt 
© obligation, and think/ſhe' by no means 
6 acquitted herſelf of the debt by the beſt 
| © pecuniary returns, or the —_ re- 
" „err rr een 1 men treat S 


| Mis And dnchirkd; & That with 

the utmoſt joy ſhe accepted his offer; 
and could never ſufficiently acknow- 
© ledge how much ſhe was obliged to him. 
She ſaw that by plain-work ſhe could 
© at beſt gain but a very ſcanty provi- 


lion; ſo poor an one as muſt reduce her 
3 | to 
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to go into a much cheaper lodging, and 
c conſequently aſſociate with very low 
8 people. She could not think of apply- 

c ing to any of her relations, as ſhe could 
« not hope for their protection without 
« ſhe told them how greatly ſhe ſtood: in 
need of it, and ſhe choſe to ſuffer any 


s degree of poverty, rather than repre- 


« ſent her father to them in a light ſtill 
« worſe than they already beheld him, 
Were ſhe to attempt ſervice, it muſt be 
very difficult for her, unknown to every 
one; J and without recommendation to 
get a tolerable place; but were the ſo 
fortunate, as he obſerved, her being difs 
covered, or her apprehenſions of being 


© ſo, would render her unhappy. - He 
« therefore had found out the only means 
© of relieving her from her cares, and had 


© reconciled her to the thought of accept- 

© ing favours from his ſiſter, by making her 
believe ſhe might be uſeful, which would 
be her aſſiduous endeavour; and in the 


« employment, and the change of country 
« and climate, ſhe hoped to drive from her 
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mind almoſt the remembrance that ſhe 


© ever had a facher, or more lively Prof 
| « pedts.* | 


Nothing c can give much higher grati 
fication than to ſee people readily and joy. 


fully enter into our views to ſerve them. 


Mr. Elliſon was delighted with the plea- 


ſure which appeared in Miſs Almon' 
countenance on this occaſion, and he com: 
pleated her ſatisfaction by letting ber 
know that a ſhip, the maſter of which waz 
his old acquaintance, would fail for Ja 
maica in a fortnight's time. He imme- 


diately wrote to this gentleman to provide 


her with every thing neceſſary for her 
voyage, and deſired him to employ ſome 


female friend in making proper additions 


to her ö of dee Kind moſt fit for 


the 3 


Some 1 loſe the merit of their 1880 
Aliens by the ungraceful manner in which 
they perform them; but Mr. Elliſon was 
not ſo bad an œconomiſt; he obliged more 
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in the manner of conferring a favour, than 
in the benefit he beſtowed ; by the latter 
indeed he engaged the receiver's grati- 
tude, but by the former he gained their 
affections. He never left a good office 
imperfect, and therefore determined to 
conduct Miſs Almon to the ſhip himſelf, 
that under his care ſhe might travel with 
ſafety and convenience ; but delayed it 
as long as the time would allow, in hopes 
of finiſhing Mr. Maningham' s affairs be- 
fore he ſet out, that he might not be 
obliged to return to that town again. This 
he effected to his wiſh, and had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing the young man at liberty; 
but as he conſidered that if he ſtopped 
there he ſhould but in part relieve his dif- 
treſs, he deſired he would meet him at 
his own houſe at his return from Miſs Al- 
mon, and give him the pleaſure of his 
company, till they could find out ſome 
employment that would procure him an in- 
dependance. As Mrs. Maningham was very 
inconvenientliy lodged, and the town where, 
| G 3 in 
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in order to be near her ſon, ſhe had been 
induced till then to fix, was too expen. 
ſive, he offered her a very pretty apart. 
ment in a neat farm-houſe he had' built 
on his eſtate, and begged ſhe would ac- 
company her ſon in his viſit to him, that 
ſhe, might have an opportunity of judging 
whether his offer was worth her accept. 
ance. 


This Air 3 fo ſucceſefully con- 
duded, Mr. Elliſon conducted Maſs Al- 
mon to the ſhip which was to convey her 
to Jamaica v and having delivered her a 
letter of the ſtrongeſt recommendation to 
Mrs. Elliſon, given every order requiſite 
to ber beſt accommodation, and ſeen the 
ſhip ſet ſail, he returned home, where, 
among the reſt that welcomed him on 
his arrival, he found Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
2 ut came che _ beiter. As 
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The object of his tendereſt ſenſations were 
his ſon, who firſt received his fondeſt ca- 
reſſes; his kind notice then extended 
through all his family the little infant 
of his meaneſt domeſtics were brouglit to 
welcome him home with ſmiles, if their 
tongues were not yet able to liſp their 


joy, and were all received with tokens of 


affection, Sir Wiltiam's family had their | 
ſhare in this intercourſe of ſatisfaction, and 
all the poorer fort of neighbours, who 
were below the ceremonies which genti- 
lity impoſes, flocked to his houſe with in- 
quiries after his health, and received their 
anſwer in the moſt pleaſing manner from 
himſelf. The joy that ſat on every coun- 
tenanoe on theſe occaſions, could not fail 

imparting correſpondent | ſenſations i m Mr. 
Ellifon, but this time he received hopes 
of tif! higher pleaſure, being informed 
that Dr. Tunſtall was dangerouſly ill of 
a fever, occaſioned by a ſucceſſion of en- 


tertainments, at each of which he had 
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This news immediately gave riſe to 
ſome hopes i in Mr. Elliſon's breaſt, which 
he endeavoured to ſuppreſs; and took his 
heart ſeverely to taſk for its inhumanit 
in feeling pleaſing emotions, from any 
cireumſtance that was calamitous to ano- 
ther. He turned his thoughts as much 
as he could from the flattering fide of this 
event, and with ſincerity lamented the fate 
of a man, who was likely to be ſo ſoon 
ſent i into eternity, by a vice which render- 
ed bim unfit for the judgment. to which 
it hurried him. He conſidered likewiſe 
Mrs. Tunſtall as then in a moſt melan- 
choly ſituation. -, It was natural to ſup- 
| poſe her affection for the Doctor muſt be 


greatly abated; but at ſuch a time the 


faults of a fiend; are bene and the 


vice which has brought with it ſo heavy 
a puniſhment, is dit miniſhed by. the voice 
of compaſſion into a mere. unhappy fail- 


ing ; the ſufferer is no longer blamed, 


| tender pity takes the place of cenſure, and | 
remembrance tepreſents nothing to the 


mind 
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2 but his virtues : When the firſt vi- 
olence of grief is over, the memory be- 
comes more impartial, and recollection 


then adminiſters conſolation. But Mrs. 


Tunſtall's grief, though probably excel- 


five only for a ſeaſon, touched Mr. Elli- 
ſon nearly ; yet he thought it not proper 
to enquire in perſon after her, but ſought 
his information from her father, by whom 


he conveyed ſome ſupply for the neceſ- 


fary expences of ſickneſs, which could not | 
fail to be well received, as ſhe believed j it 
the gif of Ar bounty. | | 


The accounts of Dr. Tunſtalbs health 
orew daily worſe, and Mr. Elliſon found, | 
thar notwithſtanding his warmeſt endea- 
vours to ſuppreſs ſenſations he thought 


ungenerous and inhuman, yet his heart 


would by no means qualify him for chief X 


mourner; joy and ſorrow are generally 
equally diſobedient to our commands, 


they will neither come nor go at our bid- 


ding, though we. may conceal, and in 
G 5 | ſome 
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ſome degree reſtrain their emotions. But 


we are apt to endeavour aſſiduouſiy to 
deceive ourſelves. As Mr. Elliſon did not 
approve his ſenſations on this occaſion, he 
-withed to hide them from himfelf ; but 
mature would exert her power, and fre. 


quently make him feel that generoſity 
and reafon have their bounds, and what. 
- Ever pains hie might take to extend their 
fway, nature could not be entirely inſlay- 
ed, like the generous fubjects of a free 
country, the may be governed by laws, 


and influenced by wiſdom, but ſhe will 


not ſubmit” implicitly to arbitrary rule; 
and he was reduced to ſigh over the weak- 
nefs of his virtue, which he found was 


not ſtrong enough to conquer the felfiſh- 


neſs that made him hear with ſecret plea- 


ſure that Dr. Tunſtall y was given over, who 
in a few days after died. 


Had Mr. Elliſon obeyed the impulſe of 
tis heart, he would have flown to the 


fiſconſolate widow, and endeavoured, by 
all 


„„ 
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all the tender ſenſibilities that can ſpring 
from friendſhip, to have ſoothed her grief; 
but he feared ſuch a conduct might ap- 
pear ſcarcely decent in one whoſe ſenti- 
ments were ſo well known; and while he 
ated only as a friend, her reputation 
might be wounded by being ſuppoſed ſo 
ſoon to receive the aſſiduities of a lover, 
and her delicacy offended by any marks 
of regard which might bear the appear- 
ance of ſo early a renewal of his former 
addreſſes. Theſe conſiderations made him 
forbear viſiting her; and the pleaſure that 
muſt ariſe from the revival of his hopes, 
might well enable him to ſapport patient- 
ly the mortification, Not that his hopes 
were of the moſt flattering kind. Mrs. 
Tunſtall being left with only the fortune 
Mr. Eltifon had given her, to provide for 
herſelf and three young children, he had 
great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that when decen- 
cy would permit, ſhe might accept a hand 
that would make her miſtreſs of large poſ- 
beltons: bis condutt too had been ſuch 
G 6 AS 


l Was wanting to heighten it; on the pre- 


as muſt have inſpired her with an eſteem 
as much as from intereſt, ſhe might be 


a 
* 


uced to marry. him; but theſe were 


neither of them motives that could con- 


tent a lover of delicacy. Mr. Elliſon's 


Paſſion had ſuffered no diminution by his 
former diſappointment 3 he ſtill loved Mrs. 


Tunſtall to exceſs; and was ſenſible that 


if her heart made him no return beyond 


eſteem and gratitude, however ſatisfied 


his reaſon might be, his tenderneſs would 
be ſeverely mortified. An ardent lover is 


apt to be even capriciouſly delicate, and 
requiring an equal return of paſſion, can 
find nothing but diſappointment in the 
ſober, rational affection of one unactu- 
ated by the ſame delirium. Theſe conſi- 
derations rendered Mr. Elliſon's hopes 
leſs intoxicating than was neceſſary for his 
content; he, who in other caſes thought 
the pleaſure of ' conferring obligations ſo 
great, that no gratitude from the receiver 


ſent 
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ſent occaſion felt, that however delightful 
it might be to place Mrs. Tunſtall in afflu- 
ence and eaſe, yet his happineſs muſt be 
very imperfect if ſne did not in return yield 
him the tendereſt affections of her heart. 

In theſe delicate fears, and lover- like ſcru- 
ples, Mr. Elliſon is likely to continue ſome 
time, and therefore to him we will leave 
them for the preſent, and only obſerve, 
that he doomed himſelf to abſtain from 

her ſight for the firſt half year of her wi- - 
dowhood; an inſtance of great ſelf-denial, 
and done more from an apprehenſion of 
offending her delicacy (for he knew it was 
impoſſible for him to conceal his love un- \ 
der the maſk of friendſhip or ſtill colder , 


civility) than to avoid exciting the tittle- 1 
| tattle of the neighbourhood, or the cen- j 
1 2755 of the malicious. 1 
s 
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0 plas which he had no-pretence to re- 
.r M proach himſelf for being ſenſible of: a 
ho {tet from his brother informed him that 
| fortune 
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he now ſuceeeded in his merchandize 


even beyond his hopes, and was equally 


fortunate in every other particular; the 


light he took in his lovely children, ren- 
dering his domeſtic en n of 
eee e AN | | 


rite 


CHAP. I 


irh Mr. James Ellifon's letter 
| Mr. Elliſon received one from his 


Reward, in anſwer to a ſcheme he had pro- 


poſed to his conſideration, for eſtabliſhing 
a ſchool at Port-Royal. Mr. Elliſon was 
concerned to ſee the diſadvantages the 
Weſt⸗- Indians laboured under in regard to 
education. There was then no tolerable 
ſchool in the whole ĩſland of Jamaica, except 
aboſe be had inſtituted for his flaves ; and 
they were of a. fort too low for the theirs 
10 large ſortunes, wha:| ought to learn 
more kanguages than their own, and not 

conkine 


confine: their knowledge to the narrow 
bounds which ſuit thoſe born to à fervite 
ſtate. The ſending their ſons into Eng- 
land for education, was ſubject to ſome 
| inconveniencies ; the unwillingneſs a pa- 
rent muſt naturally feel to part with 2 
child to ſo great a diſtance, occaſioned its 
being generally too long delayed : then 
when in England, being removed from 
parental care and authority, they were too 
apt to neglect their ſtudies, or what was 
ſtill worſe, to be ſeduced i into vice and ex- 
travagance. Beſide, the expence of fend- 
ing them over for education, was too 
great for thoſe who had not already made 
their fortunes ; whereby ſome, who be- 
came at tength the richeſt men in the 
iſland, - were deftitute of all literary im- 
provement. RE 
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As Mr. Ellifon was ever endeavouring 
to do good, he had formed a plan for a 
ſchool, and deſired Mr. Hammond to 
ſound the inclination of the inhabitants, 
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in order to learn whether, if he . meet 


with. 4 perſon properly qualified to exe- 
cute it, he might hope for encourage- 


ment proportioned to his merit. This had 


been done with ſucceſs; and his ſteward 


informed him that ſeveral gentlemen had 
promiſed to commit their ſons to the care 
of any one, who brought an aſſurance 
from him of being well qualified for the 
truſt, They might indeed ſafely. enter 
into this engagement, for Mr, Elliſon was 
much more delicate in the choice of a 
ſchool-maſter, than they would have judg- 
ed neceſſary. A man able to teach the 


common branches of learning, and whoſe 


conduct was not flagrantly immoral, was 
in little danger of not appearing to them 
ſufficiently qualified; but Mr. Elliſon's 
view would have been but ill anſwered, 
if he had not found one as capable of in- 


ſtructing his pupils in virtue as in learn- 


ing; one whoſe heart would warmly en- 
ter into the importance of the charge, 


and animate him in the purſuit of the 
meaſures his underſtanding ſnould ſuggeſt 
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to him as moſt effectual; ſuch as were 


the” 


their ſeveral diſpoſitions, and not regular- 


ed by cuſtom, © and thofe rules which are 
indiſcriminately applied to all children, 
though” poſſibly rendered by their diffe- 
rent tempers as hurtful to ſome as en : 
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 Common' pedagogues are- ep, found, ; 
ſeemed to pro mils a zough and 0 imeult 


ſearch; and probably might have proved 
ſo, had not Mr. Maningham fallen with - 


in his notice. He had invited that gen- 


tleman to his | houſe, as much with a de- 
ſign of diſcovering what way of life was 
moſt ſuitable to his inclination and ge- 
nius, as to enable him to live with eaſe 
and comfort, till he could be provided 
with ſome profitable employment. He 
ſoon found him a man who had made 
good uſe of a liberal education, a maſter 
L. HUN ; of 


ſult of His own reafon, and careful 
obſervation of the various tempers of His 
pupils; properly varied and adapted to 
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of the Greek and Latin tongues, and 
well read i in polite literature. His judg- 

WENT - excellent, his underſtanding ſolid 
and: grave, his temper calm, but firm; 


and the whole courſe of his paſt life 
joined with all that could be gathered 


from his converſation, to convince Mr. 
Ellifon that he was uncommonly ſtrict 
and pure in religion and virtue. He im- 
mediately ſhewed an inclination. to em- 
ploy his leiſure in the aſſiſtance of Mr. 
Green, and ſeemed to find a charm in 
the buſineſs of education, which induced 
Mr. Eliſen to mention his deſign of eſta- 
bliſhing a ſchool in Jamaica: but as he 


portance to thoſe who were under conſi- 
derable obligations to him, leſt they fhould 
gequieſce more out of compliance or grate- 


ful ſubmiſſion, than from inclination, he 


enly ſpoke of it in diſcourſe as if he had 
no particular vie in mentioning it. Mr. 
Maningham at the time merely approved 


his deſign; but enquired into the particu- 
* his — with a degree of curioſity 
which 


always feared te propoſe any thing of im- 


my 7 
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which ſhewed it a good deal engaged his 
attention. The next day he led Mr. El 
liſon into the ſame ſubject, and then ex 
preſſed a wiſh that he were capable of the 
office, as it was an employment heſhould 
like, and in which he might expe Ne 
ipeody's ſucceſs than in _ other. BY 2h 15 


Mr. Elliſon's Aale was „ 
tified ; he replied, that he could not 
© have hoped to meet with a perſon ſo well 
qualified, and had withed it might be 
agreeable to him; but had forborn to 
* propoſe it, fearing to influence him in 
„an affair wherein he was deſirous he 
ſhould act only from inclination ; ſince 
that ſo happily coincided with his wiſhes, 
© he aſſured him he weuld joyfully defray 
* all-the expences of his voyage and firſt 
* ſetting out, and ſebure to him à very 
good income, till the number of his 
5 3 made any ates bene une 
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Mr. Maningham, who had been much 
at a loſs what way of life to embrace, 
which at his age, and deſtitute of fortune, 
was a difficult point to determine, felt 
his mind much at eaſe on ſeeing this di- 
lemma removed. The change of country 
ſeemed deſireable to one in defperate cir- 
cumſtances; and he depended more on 
his heart than his underſtanding, for ren- 
dering him fit. for the office; to the rec- 
titude of the former he could be no ſtran- 
ger, though of the excellence of the lat- 
ter he was leſs convinced than any who 

converſed with him; but he thought a 
common ſhare of judgment and good 
| ſenſe, under the direction of a heart that 
s deſirous of acquitting itſelf to the very 
beſt of its power, might enable a man of 
ſufficient learning to do his duty ſucceſs- 
fully in the education of youth. But 
when he acquainted his mother with his 
intention, ſhe was ſhocked with the ap- 
ptehenſion of loſing ſo ſoon a ſon, who 
ſhe ſeemed to have bur juſt recovered ; 

4 for 
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for while he lay i in priſon, - he was an ob- 


ject of pain, rather than of pleaſure to her. 


After a little reflection, a means of pre- 


venting this evil occurred, which was no 
other than accompanying him; and ſhe 
truſted, that while ſhe was thus gratify- 
ing her fondneſs for him, ſhe might be 
of ſome uſe, as in a ſchool female care is 
a neceſſary addition to the inſtructions of 
the maſter. She acquainted Mr. Elliſon 
with her deſire, who much approved it; 
and Mr. Maningham now prepared for 
his journey with double pleaſure, all his 
attachment to England being broken by 
carrying his mother with ik, though 
he was not void of apprehenſions leſt the 
climate might diſagree with her: but ſne 
had no ſuch fears; ſhe thought nothing 
amiſs could happen while ſne was with 


her ſon; to be parted from whom ſeemed 


now the only evil that could befal her; 


and when ſecured from that misfortune, 


neither ſea nor climate appeared to her ac- : 
MG with any Wann | 


Mr, 
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Mr. Elliſon took upon himſelf the care 
of providing them with every thing neceſ. 
fary; and as he thought Mr. Maningham 
might poſſibly find it difficult to procure. 
proper books there, he bought bim all 
that could be uſeful in his ſchool; and 
before he parted with them they were 
poſſeſſed of every convenience. He like. 
wiſe undertook to remit Mrs. Maning- 
ham's-jointure regularly. With hearts 
overftowing with gratitude they took 
leave of their benefactor; and though they 
could not bid him adieu withour being 
deeply touched, yet they found great con- 
ſolation in the warm hopes of being more 
favoured by fortune in the new world they 
were going to explore, than they had been 


in chat they left. Their kindred Rood 


in no great need of comfort, for few peo- 

ple grieve at the removal of poor relati- 
ons, who ſeem to have a demand upon 
them, ef whieh they have not generofity 
tqhgequit themſelves, even to the appro- 
n of ny own hearts, though per- 
| haps 
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haps they are not deſtitute of regard; 
but a ſtrong affection is requiſite to make 
the generality of people prefer the eaſe of 


others to their own convenience. Mr. 
and Mrs. Maningham, however, viſited 


ſuch of their relations as had taken any 
notice of them in their diſtreſs, who all 
approved their undertaking, and were la- 
viſh of good wiſhes for their ſucceſs ; a 
bounty which neither impoveriſhes the 
giver, nor enriches. the receiver. Some, 
indeed, added ſmall preſents to their good 
withes, while the richer. ſort could ſearcely 
forgive Mr. Elliſon a generoſity that bore, 
a Kind of reproach to. them, and envied- 
him an action which they had not the vir- 
tue to perform, though it was ſo much 
more incumbent upon them. But if they 


| reproached themſelves, Mr. Maningham 


did not join with their conſciences; he 
had that true generoſity of mind, which 
leads the poſſeſſor to do every good to 
others, but to expect little from them. 
For“ we much miſtake when we imagine 

that 
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that thoſe who. are the readieſt to confer 
benefits, are likewiſe the moſt. inclined to 
expect them; the ſame generoſity which 
diſpoſes them to ſerve others, ſuggeſts ex- 
cuſes for the leſs liberal, and by making 
them think lightly « of their own rights, 
and indulgently of other peoples failings, 
their expectations are ſmall; and when 
thoſe are diſappointed, reſentment does 
not aggravate the injury. 


Mr. Elliſon had deſired Mr. "Maoing. 
ham to take over one or two aſſiſtants 
with him, as he little doubted but he 


would ſoon have more Pupils than he 
could properly attend, and engaged to 


pay them the ſalaries he ſhould agree upon, 


till he found himſelf able to do it; and 
theſe were not to be very ſmall, as it 


could not be expected that perſons pro- 


perly qualified would hazard their health, 
and ſacrifice many ſatisfactions by chang- 
ing their climate and country without a 


valuable conſideration, As this article 


Ae Aa 
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was involving his benefactor in ſtill great- 


er expence, Mr. Maningham would take 
but one aſſiſtant; ſaying, it would be time 
enough to ſend for another, when he was 
himſelf able to pay his ſtipend ; and he 


| was fo fortunate as to meet with a very 
proper perſon to ſhare the truſt he was 


fn to take upon him. 


Mr. Elliſon endeayoured to alleview his 
impatience to viſit Mrs, Tunſtall by a 


redoubled attention to all the objects of his 
benevolence, finding that nothing ſo well 
enabled him toabſtain from the gratifica- 


tion of his own inclinations as relieving the 
diſtreſſes of others; for while he could diſ- 
penſe happineſs, or even eaſe, no private 
mortification could afflict him: bat though 


he leflened the ſenfe of this facrifice to 


decorum, he could not extinguiſh it; the 


term he had preſcribed himſelf to abſtain 


from ſeeing the object of his conſtant af- 
fection appeared tedious to him; and he 
would have been apt to join in the fre- 

Vor. II. H quent 
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quent win of more common lovers for 


the) power of annihilating time, had he 
gonſidered its uſes only in regard to him- 
ſelf; but in the light he ſaw it, he durſt 
not wiſh it to paſs more ſwiftly, except he 
could have. more quickly filled it with 
ſuch, actions as would prove he had not 
fquandered it; but with a joy that ex. 
eluded: his uſual reflections at the com. 
pleating any particular period, (reflection 
on the method he had employed it, and 
how improved it for the beſt uſes for which 
it was given) he ſaw the half year expire; 
and deſired Mr. Allin to accompany him 
in his firſt val to Mrs. Tunſtall, 


He had * right in taking a com- 
Nigg ; for the agitation of his ſpirits; at 
ſeeing the woman he ſo tenderly loved, 
and ſeeing her, if poſſible, more beautiful 
than ever, was ſo ſtrong, that loſt i in the 
pleaſure of gazing at her, he Was for a 
long time incapable of converſing. The 

mournful ard of her and her children 


gave 
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gave them an appearance of diſtreſs, which 
made him behold them with additional 
tenderneſs; and an air of melancholy that 
her endeavours could not conceal,” for'as 
ſne had been truly afflicted, ſhe had felt 
no deſire of giving any outward ſigns of 
it, touched him extremely. A "teal ri- 
val is no formidable object to the tendereſt 
lover. Mr. Elliſon was rather pleaſed to 
ſee that Mrs. Tunſtalt was not inſenſible 
to the loſs of a man, whom ſhe had once 
loved to exceſs, though his conduct had 
rendered him unworthy of her. He did 
not think the affections of a heart he 
wiſhed to gain could be too tender. 


Mrs. Tunſtall was leſs embarraſſed ; ſhe 
had reaſon to believe Mr. Elliſon did not 


fte her with indifference ; the care with 


which he had ſo long avoided her ſuffi- 
ciently proved it; but his ſenſibility gave 


her no pain, as ſhe felt for him the moſt 


perfect eſteem and gratitude, and thereby 
tie W was acquited towards him; 
Me. Wo = 
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and had no cauſe to reproach herſelf for 
not making a ſufficient return to his ſen- 
timents. She did not imagine, whatever 
remaining partiality he might have for 
her, that he could entertain the leaſt de- 
ſign of renewing his addreſſes to a vo- 

man, who, by a refuſal of his hand, had 
ſhewn the did not deſerve it, and one too 
who was now encumbered with children; 
and, ſhe ſuppoſed, much altered, by the 
years of care and vexation which ſhe had 
paſſed ſince he had ſeen her. Prepoſſeſſed 
with this opinion, her mind was wholly at 
liberty, and ſhe received him with the re- 
gard due to his virtues, and the gratitude 


ſhe felt for the man, to whom ſhe owed 
all that ſhe and her children could call 


their own ; but at the ſame time, with 
the eaſe of one who foreſaw no conſe- 
_ quences from a viſit that in civility was 
her due, and which ſhe hoped would be 
the firſt ſtep towards a ſincere friendſhip 
between them; ſo far ſhe imagined the 
ſhare ſhe ſtill poſſeſſed of his regard might 


operate with him; ; and her heart was en- 
| tirely 
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tirely ready to perform its part in chat 
n attachment. | 


E he jira unn 4 her behaviour 
e Mr. Elliſon” s conſtraint before 
the end of his viſit, he ſaw ſhe had no 
vie ws, nor ſuſpected him of any; and 
pleaſed that his ſentiments were unknown, 
he followed her example, and fell into 
eaſy and friendly converſation. But as he 
was reduced to conceal his tenderneſs for 
the mother, he made himſelf what amends 
he could by careſſing the children; whoſe 
beauty recommended them to his notice, 
and could not eſcape it, as they bore a 
very ſtrong reſemblance to Mrs. Tun- 


| ent 


Mr. Ellifon be ency repeated hie vi- 
ſits, and found all his care was neceſſary 
to avoid ſuffering his thoughts to be too 


| much engaged by this lovely woman. 
| The only bounds he wiſhed to preſcribe 


to his affection were ſuch as would pre- 


vent its interfering with his duties ; had 


H 3 the 
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the joy he received from her company, or 
the pleaſure he felt in thinking of her, 

and in indulging his imagination in fancied 
ſcenes of future happineſs, delayed the 
performance of one cn action, he 
would haye thought he no longer deſerv- 
ed her. He did not ſuffer the critical fi 
tuation his heart was then in to prevent 
his yearly benevolent excurſion, nor to 
make him negligent in his enquiry into the 
merits. and wants of the. various 4 5 
who were candidates for his bounty; 3 on 
the contrary, the delicacy of his | 
making him fear the deſire of returning 
into her neighbourhood. might, imper. 
ceptibly to himſelf, have ſome. influence, 
he gave rather more than common care to 
the due execution of his undertaking, 
and would not ſuffer himſelf to make all 
hs en he wah eaſily — Bang. ; 
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gave his duties, to the pleaſures 
ariſing di Mrs. TI nſtall's ſociety, con: | 
tinued her in the opinion of his having | | 
no view beyond tlie enjoyment of he | 
friendſhip), till the expiration of the firſt 
year of her' Widow hood, during which v2 
had condemned himſelf to ableldte Glence 


* rr 2 * 
— . 3 - r hw — — 
2 WD — — a — 


q concerning the firuation of his heart; but 
q having given ſo much time to worldly 
, forms, he was (determined no longer ts 


8 delay what was due to himſelf, after Nav: 
? ing fulfilled all that decorum could poſi 
) | fibly exact; he, therefore, declared frank. 
? ly to her, how little alteration time had 
a made in his affection, and intreated ſhe 
| would give him leave to hope, that ſhe 

would liſten to his addreſſes with mort 

complacency than when he firſt made 


them, 


Mrs. Tunſtall was ſomewhat ſurprized 


| at Mr. Elliſon's conſtancy, and not a little 
bs 
Hd puzzled 
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puzzled in what manner to anſwer him; 

but as he inſiſted on a reply, ſhe ſtammer. 
ed out ſome expreſſions of the honour he 
did her, the greatneſs of the advantage; 
he thus offered her, and her high ſenſe of 
the obligations ſhe lay under, which muſt 
incline her to wiſh to comply with any re- 
GET of his. 


This ſort of cold reception was ill- 
| ſuited to the ardor of Mr. Elliſon's paſ- 
ſion; he therefore begged that politeneſs, 
gratitude, and above all, intereſt, might 
be out of the queſtion, He had too good 
an opinion of her to believe ſhe would 
marry for ſordid views, and therefore truſt- 
ed he had nothing of that kind to fear, 

but muſt likewiſe beſeech her not to ſuffer. 
gratitude (if the apprehended ſhe owed 
any to him, which he could by no means 
allow) to make her ſacrifice herſelf to his 
wiſhes ; for though it was an amiable vir- 
tue, yet his heart was too delicate, or too 
capricious, ta be contented with, receiving 
it i in return for his warmeſt affecdions v and 
he 
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he ſhould be leſs unhappy without her, 


than if ſhe gave him her hand 1 in contra 
diction to her inclination. 


I am perſuaded moſt women muſt pity 
Mrs. Tunſtall ; it is rather cruel for a man 
to inſiſt on a woman's ſpeaking plain in 
ſuch a caſe z allowing nothing to prudery 
and cuſtom, which have ordained that a 
little diſſimulation is a female duty, and 
one of the firſt rules in the ſcience of de- 
corum. Happily men are ſeldom ſo 
humble, as not to attribute to inclination 
the ſmalleſt ſign of compliance, from what- 
ever motive it may ariſe; but Mr. Elliſon 
was deficient in vanity; what can be 
ſaid of few, he ſaw the poſſibility of nor. 
being beloved; and he trembled leſt he 
ſhould owe to his fortune, what he ſo ar- 
dently longed to have yielded to his ten- 
der affection. 


Mrs. Tunſtall's ſituation was rendered 
the more perplexing, by being really ig- 
norant of the ſtate of her own heart. She 

1 1 


had never aſked herſelf whether ſhe felt 
more for him than eſteem and gratitude, 
becauſe ſhe never expected to have the 
queſtion put to her; and her heart had 
not been ſuch a babbler, as to tell her 
unaſked. But as he had given her time to 
recover the confuſion into which ſurprize 


had thrown her, ſne made him an anſwer, 


which I am perſuaded has been often made 
to others, but perhaps ſeldom with equal 
ſincerity; that not having yet laid aſide 
her widow's habit, ſne had not expected 
to be addreſſed; the poſſibility of it had 
not even entered her thoughts, too much 
engroſſed by other ſubjects; therefore ſhe 
Was totally unprepared to give him a di- 
rett anſwer. She had conſidered him but 
as a moſt amiable and worthy friend, and 
knew not whether ſhe could with pleaſure. 
conſent tobe united to him by a tenderer 
tie; however, ſhe could ſafely promiſe all 


his delicacy required, not to marry him 


except he became the 01 diſintereſted 
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Mr. Elliſon had no ſooner received this 
aſſurance, than he repented his requeſt; 
he now began to think that if ſne married 
him on no other principle than eſteem and 
gratitude, the tendernefs of his paſſion 
could ſcarcely fail of exciting affection in 
the breaſt of a virtuous woman, and there= 
fore the danger he had apprehended was 
not great; whereas, by this exceſs of de · 
licacy, which rendered him as it were jea- 
lous of her virtues, he might loſe the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the woman on whom his happi=- 
neſs now more than ever depended ; and 
had he not thought he diſcovered in Mrs. 
Tunſtall's countenance, ſomething that 
gave him room to hope he ſhould not wait 
| in vain, he had: ſcarcely forborn to intreat 
| her to deny what he had aſked, and per- 
mit him to endeavour to engraft love on 
[ eſteem, after marriage had rendered it- 
; her duty to. aſſiſt bim in en her * 
* e 
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' I ality very groundleſs, Mrs. Tunſtall 
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was not quite ſo indifferent as the imagin- 
ed. Love ſeldom riſes to a blaze, till it 


is fanned with hepe; ſhe firmly believed 


Mr. Ellifon would never think of renew- 
ing his addreſſes to one who had prefer- 
ed a man ſo much lefs deſerving; and 


would have thought ill of herſelf if, ſo 


ſoon after the death of her huſband, ſhe 
could conceive a tender prepoſſeſſion in 
favour of any other. As her mind was 
thus circumſtanced, it had been for her 
eaſe, not to examine into the nature of 
her ſentiments, and ſhe was not ready to 
fuſpe& herſelf of what ſhe would have 
conſidered as a very blameable weakneſs. 
No one could deny eſteem to Mr. Ellifon; 
gratitude was due to him from her; theſe 
ſentiments ſhe approved, and therefore 
avowed them ; any more tender ſhe would 
have bluſhed ar, and therefore concealed 


them from herſelf. But when by the de- 

claration of his paſſion, all conſtraint being 
laid aſide, the converſations between them 
took a more tender turn, his aſſiduities be- 
135 came doubly engaging, ad made im- 


preſſions 
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preſſions on her heart, which ſhe-excuſed, 
as juſtly due to ſo conſtant and generous 
an affection; and ſhe perceived that her 
ſentiments exceeded thoſe which are in- 
ſpired by ſober friendſhip, and rational 
gratitude: but fear leſt he ſnould ſuppoſe 
ber actuated by intereſted motives, of 
which he had expreſſed ſome apprehen- 
ſions, induced her to conceal her ſenſtbi- 
lity longer than ſhe would otherwiſe have 
done, from a man whoſe long and pain- 
ful attachment well deſerved to be re- 
warded with all the pleaſure he could re- 
ceive from mutual affection. But the 
motive muſt be very powerful indeed, 
that can enable a woman, naturally ſin- 
cere, to hide for any great length of time, 
the true ſtate of her heart, from one who 
is ſo tenderly anxious to diſcover it. Mr. 
Elhſon perceived, with inexpreſſible joy, 
that he was really beloved, and was ſo 
elated with his happineſs, that he now fan- 
cied himſelf greatly rewarded for all he 
had ſuffered during the caged courſe of 
ee ein 
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| his paſſion. 'Preſent j joy effaces much paſt 
pain from our remembrance, as indeed is 
ought, for preſent ſorrow will ſometimes 


not think his bliſs complete, till the gift 


of her hand followed that of her heart; 
but though ſollicited by him in the ten · 


dereſt and moſt paſſionate terms, and in- 


duced by the love which filled her own. 
breaſt to conſent to a perfect union, ſhe 
could not be perſuaded to marry him till 
a longer 1 term of widowhood was expired, : 
Her delicacy had always led her to diſlike 
ſecond marriages ; ; to loye twice, or to 
marry where a woman does not love, had 
appeared to her inconſiſtent with. true de- | 
licacy ; and though ſhe was now obliged 
either to acknowledge ſhe had refined too 
much, or to be the object of er own = 


cenſure, yet ſhe was deſirous of "fulkiling a 
> AMT, all 
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make us forget the pleaſures of many 
proſperous-years ; immediate ſenfations are 
too lively to ſuffer the paſt to recur with 
any great degree of ſtrengtll. Mr. Elli. 
ſon at this time found it ſo, yet he could 
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all that the forms of the world could re- 
quire of her, and therefore deſired per- 


miſſion to compleat the ſecond year of her 


widowhood before ſhe, entered into an- 


other engagement. This requeſt was diſ- 


treſſing to her lover, and by no means 
agrecable to her father, who. thought ſuch, 
nice, unneceſſary delays were trifling, 
compared with the advantages fortune of- 
fered her; and being grown cautious with 
age, and parcimonious by nature, he 
feared ſome accident might, deprive her 


of a blefling ſhe was too flow in accepting. 
Thus diſpoſed, they united their forces; 
Mr. Elliſon urged how long he had loved, 
and how much he had ſuffered; and they 
jointly repreſented that by having forborne 
all acquaintance with her from the time 
ſhe married, and for the firſt half year of 


her widowhood, he had made ſuch a ſa- 
crifice t to decency, as muſt entirely ſecure 
her from any malicious imputations, not- 
withſtanding the continuance of his paſ- 
fion muſt now be well known to the world. 


But all their arguments * have prov- J 
ed 
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ed unavailing, if Mr. Allin had not, | 


contrary to Mr. Elliſon's expreſs deſire, 
jeſtingly, told his daughter, that if ſhe 
did not lay aſide: her fooliſh ſcruples, he 


would proclaim to the whole neighbour- 


hood that-ſhe was guilty of a much greater 


indecorum than a far earlier marriage, 
as the was in great meaſure bert by Mr. 
Elliſon. 


Mrs. Tunſtall was aſtoniſhed at the 
terms her father uſed, but thought he re- 
ferred to the fortune Mr. Elliſon had 
given her on her nuptials, which indeed 
made the whole of what ſhe poſſeſſed; 
till he acquainted her that what ſince the 
decline of the Doctor's buſineſs ſhe had 


imagined ſhe received from his bounty, 


was indeed the gift of her generous lo- 
ver. Mr. Elliſon was diſtreſſed at this 
diſcovery, which he feared might be hu- 


miliating to Mrs. Tunſtall ; , but after ſhe 
had recovered her ſurprize, 1 fee, Sir, | 


faid tbe to him, c that Providence has de- 


C creed 
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creed 1 ſhould owe every bleſſing to 
your generoſity ; what return can I make 
to ſuch obligations | accept my thanks 
© accept me; molt amiable of men] ſuch 
goodneſs is irreſiſtible ; henceforward 
command my will, for by your's it muſt 
ever be regulated; I can no longer re- 
* fiſt any inclination of your's; on the 
« contrary, find my affection for you grow 
* ſo entire, that I muſt wiſh to have it 
* made my duty to love you with a warm 
and undivided heart,” 


The TORE Mr. Allin had raiſed on Mr, 
Elliſon's brow, was at once diſſipated z 


the conſequences of what he had thought 
an indiſcretion in that gentleman were ſo 
pleaſing, that his heart could harbour no 
ſenſation but joy, which was ſo ſtrong · 
17 expreſſed by the manner wherein he 
received this conſent; that Mrs. Tun- 
ſtall reproached herſelf for having delay- 1 
ed a happineſs, it was in her power to 


have ſoonet given him. As all the par- 
ties 


- 
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ties were ſo well agreed, we may believe | 


the day that was to 4+ oo their bliſs 


» 7 E 


only” a e diſtance, Which was juſt 
half a year ſhort of the term ſhe had been 
defirous of compleating, before ſhe enter- 
ed into a Tecond « CONES - = 
at let od 16dw 1 folgen at ih 
Mr. Elliſon felt himſelf the Aarpfe of of 
mankind; a few days only ſtood between 
fim and the utmoſt height of worldly fe- 
Hlity)! and thoſe were render ſo delight- 
ful by af anticipating imagination, and 
the tender intercourſe between two per- 
ſons Paſſionately i in love, and ſo near poſ- 
fling each other, that his impatience to 
ſee hens expi red was Tearcely excuſable. 
He how experienced the dang ger of ex- 
treme Joy 3 © hitherto behevifterite” had 
always poſſeſſed the firſt place in bis 
thoughts, but at this period hie was too 
much intoxicated with his 'own happineſs, 
46 give his uſual attention ——— 
bes of others; he perceii 
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but hoped his mind would recover its for- 
mer tone when the turbulence of } Joy was 
abated. by certainty and poſſeſſion, and 
his ſpirits naturally become compoſed by 
the removal of all anxiety. Indeed every 
thing concurred to make him happy; for 
though at this time every pleaſure appears, 
ed ſmall in compariſon to what he felt in 
the expectation of his approaching union 
with Mrs, Tunſtall, yet he did not re- 
ceive with inſenſibility the thanks of his 
ſiſter· in · law, for the valuable preſent he 
had ſent her in Miſs Almon, whoſe friend: 
ſhip gave her extreme ſatisfaction, and 
whoſe inſtructions ſhe doubted not would 
be · of great uſe, both to her and her chil- 
dren. for notwithſtanding the difference 
in their ages, ſhe ſaid, they ſhould equally 
be, Mis, Almon's ſcholars, as her ſupert- 
ority of Fears did not. prevent either her 


counts. "from, * Nx. Magiagham were. "not 
leſs, agrecable, as he informed him. that 
before he had been. three, months in Ja- 


maica, 


Wd * 
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maica, he had a ſufficient number of ſcho. 
lars to have contented him, but that his 


fchool was ſtill increaſing. He likewiſe 
told Mr. Elliſon that the climate agreed 
perfectly with him, and alſo with his mo- 
ther, ſince ſhe was become accuſtomed to 
it; for on her firſt arrival ſhe was ſeized 
with a fever, but ſince ſhe recovered that, 
had been very well, and. ſeemed: to take 
pleaſure in the care of her young board- 
ers. He alſo defired another aſſiſtant 
might be ſent him as ſoon as poſſible, as 
he had too many ſcholars for two perſons 
1 —— 


ene eee cemed to con- 
cur to make Mr. Elliſon compleatly hap- 
Py; when three days before that fixed 
on for his nuptials he received a letter 
from Mrs. Blackburn, informing him, 
That her huſband'was in the hands of the 
* ſheriff”s officers; and if he did not take 
© compaſſion upon them, he muſt be im- 
* 3 removed to priſon, as they 
were 
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« were not able to diſcharge the debt, and 
« the creditor refuſed to take Mr. Black- 
« burn's bond, knowing his whole fortune 
© was mortgaged. She beſeeched Mr. Elliſon 
ein very affecting terms to relieve them 
in this diſtreſs, and that with all ſpeed, 

e propoſing to make over part of their in- 
come to pay him for what he muſt ad- 
© yance, without which, the ſaid, ſhe could 
© by no means think of applying to him 
jn ſuch a caſe, after the continual obli- 
* gations he conferred on them.“ 


Fewer entreaties would have ſufficed to 
bring Mr. Elliſon to their relief. As for 
her propoſal of reimburſing him, he was 
determined not to liſten to it, though he 
did not deſign to pay the debt out of his 
| own pocket, but to charge it in the ac- 
count he kept for the .children ; whoſe 
loſs alone this would be, by leſſening the 
money he yearly laid up for them, accord- 
ing to his firſt reſolution of not appropriat- 
ing any part of the income of the eſtate 
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maica, he had a ſufficient number of ſcho. 
lars to have contented him, but that his 


fchool was ſtill increaſing. He likewiſe 
told Mr. Elliſon that the climate agreed 
perfectly with him, and alſo with his mo- 
ther, ſince ſhe was become accuſtomed to 
it; for on her firſt arrival ſne was ſeized 
with a fever, but ſince ſhe recovered that, 


had been very well, and. ſeemed to take 


pleaſure in the care of her young board- 
ers. He alſo deſired another aſſiſtant 
might be ſent him as ſoon as poſſible, as 
he had too many ſcholars for two perſons 
to inſtruct e 
ener eine femed to con- 
cur to make Mr. Elliſon compleatly hap- 


py; when three days before chat fixed 


on for his nuptials he received a letter 
from Mrs. Blackburn, informing him, 
That her Huſband was in the hands of the 
ſheriff's officers; and if he did not take 
© compaſſion upon them, he muſt be im- 
$ "Inediately * removed to priſon,” as they 

£ were 
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« were not able to diſcharge the debt, and 
« the creditor refuſed to take Mr. Black- 


« burn's borid, knowing his whole fortune 


© was mortgaged. She beſeeched Mr. Elliſon 
ein very affecting terms to reſieve them 
in this diſtreſs, and that with all ſpeed, 

* propoſing to make over part of their in- 
* come to pay him for what he muſt ad- 
© yance, without which, the ſaid, ſhe could 
© by no means think of applying to him 
jn ſuch a caſe, after the continual obli- 
« pations he conferred on them.” 


Fewer entreaties would have ſufficed to 
bring Mr. Elliſon to- their relief. As for 
her propoſal of reimburſing him, he was 
determined not to liſten to it, though he 
did not deſign to pay the debt out of his 
own pocket, but to charge it in the ac- 
count he kept for the children; whoſe 
loſs alone this would be, by leſſening the 
money he yearly laid up for them, accard- 
ing to his firſt reſolution of not appropriat- 
ing any part of the income of the eſtate 
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14 


10 his 0 own. uſe. He had Jent his equi 


9392 Lok 


page to Mrs. "Tunſtall, who wanted to 


male ſome * purchaſes : at the adjacent 
town; Sir William Elliſon was waiting with 
— impatience v while his was getting ready to 
carry him an airing: Mr. Elliſon would 
not diſappoint the poor man of any thing 
wherein he purpoſed pleaſure, and as ls 
own horſe was lame, ordered one he had 
juſt bought for his ſervant, to be ſaddled 
for himſelf, and ſet out in all haſte for 
Mr. Blackburn s; but he had not gone 
three miles, when his horſe threw him. 
He was at firſt entirely ſtunned by 
the fall ; but pain in a ſhort time 
brought Wo to himſelf, and convinced 
him that his thigh was broke. His fer- 
vant ſent off a meſſenger to a ſurgeon 
to meet him at his own houſe, and with 


158 difficulty got him home, 


: The ſurgeon happily x was there before 
him, and the bong was ſet as ſoon as poſ- 
: ſible ; bur the pain, though extreme, could 


not 
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not fix his thoughts entirely on himſelf; his 
miſtreſs and his friend were ſure of find.- 
ing the firſt place in them; and deſi rous 
of leſſening 1 the uneaſineſs of both, he ſent 
Mr. Green to Mrs. Blackburn, with full 
power of engaging to diſcharge Mr. Black- 
burn's debt, as ſoon as he ſhould become 
acquainted with the ſum, which ſhe had 

omitted mentioning in her letter, defiring 
him to take care that gentleman was not 


in the mean time carried to priſon. He 


then diſpatched his houſe-keeper to ac- 
quaint Mrs. Tunſtall with the misfortune 
that had befallen him, the moſt painful 
conſequence of which was the diſappoint- 
ment of his hopes, when felicity ſeemed 
ſo near him ; but he flattered himſelf i it 
would not occaſion a long delay; ; and that 
in the interim ſhe would bleſs him with 
her 4 
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Mrs. Tunſtall was ſhocked to the great- 
eſt degree at this melancholy news ; but 
when a ſhower of tears had given ſome 

| "relief 
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relief to her ſpirits, ſhe declared her 4. 
ſire of attending Mr. Elliſon directly, and 
accordingly nent back with the houſe. 
keeper. | « | 


f 


"CHAP: Iv. 


RS. Tunſtall found Mr. Elliſon even 
VA worſe than ſhe expected, his pain 
and fever having. encreaſed after the 
houſe-keeper ſet out; but the ſight of 
his deflined bride made him for a time 


iͤnſenſible to his ſufferings, and he only 


lamented the mortifying change in his 
immediate proſpects; and that after having 
ſo long waited for his happineſs, he ſhould 
be expoſed to ſtill farther delays, and that 
too when he had almoſt reached the very 
moment of poſſeſſion. The poſtponing 
of their marriage appeared to Mrs. Tun- 
ſtall as a ſmall part of the misfortune; 
the pain he endured, and the danger ſhe 
feared from the fever ſhe apprehended 
it had brought upon him, were to her ſo 
much more afflicting, that ſhe had no 

grief 
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grief to ſpare for leſſer evils ; nor could 
find any reaſon to lament the delay which 
ſar ſo heavy on their ſpirits, except their 
more ſpeedy marriage might have pre- 
vented this unfortunate accident, Hee 
having had the chariot gave her much 
greater concern, as it ſeemed in great 
meaſure the occaſion of what had befallen 
him; but he would not ſuffer her to be- 
lieve he ſhould have made uſe of it, had 
it been at home. | 


| Though in ſome paſt tranſactions Mrs. 
Tunſtall may have appeared a ſlave to 
the moſt punctilious decorum, yet ſhe. was 
above all ſuch frivolous niceties where ſhe 
had any humane and important cauſe to 
break through them, and determined 
that want of the marriage ceremony ſhould 
not prevent her attendance on him, dur- 
ing his confinement. She had once act- 
ed this part from gratitude ;- and truſted 
ſhe might now without cenſure be allow- 
ed to perform it through affection. Her 
Vol. II. _ tender 
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Elliſon's pains, but could not effect his 
'cure;; the third day after the fracture, a 
mortification began, which gave the ſur. 


eee ens moſt — . 
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Mr. Elhſon e kepy: hie affairs; in 
exact order, and ſettled his various ac. 
counts, and all his truſts, in as regular a 
manner as poſſible, with a view of pre- 

venting diſputes and difficulties, in caſe 
he ſhould not either have time or power 

10 fegulate them in his laſt moments, 
hen, even whatever leiſure might be af. 
- forded him, he ſhould: wiſn to have his 

mind diſengaged from worldly concerns 
But he now found, ſo complicated as his 
buſineſs was, there was no poſſibility of 
being freed from that care, eſpecially in 
his preſent ſituation, which had relieved 
him from all anxiety on Mrs. Tunſftall' 
account, imagining a few. days would ſe. 
cure her an ample fortune. He ſaw the 

r which threatened. his life; the ſur- 


geons 
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geons ſcareely durſt attempt to conceal it 
ſrom him; and the diſtreſs impreſſed on 
the countenances of all who approached 
bim * declared cheir fears. rio 


" os on a never. "awd coke 
kim at a more unwelcome ſeaſon. He 
was in full poſſeſſion of every real good 
this world: affords; no one circumſtance 
was wanting to make life agreeable; he 
was on the moment of receiving the re- 
ward of all the uneaſineſs he had ſuffered 

from his love,; and his hopes and expec- 
rations. raiſed to their utmoſt height by 
the joy which ſeemed to await him in his 
approaching nuptials. His affections too 
were in full ſtrength, for no conſuming 
Aickneſs, no decays incident to age, had 
9 weakened. his paſſions, or. weaned his af. 
feCtions 3 far different from thoſe who, 


= aught 5407 ty reaſon, half by meer decay, 
1. 0 welcome t ang: alen 20 a: 
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| He was taken i in the full flow of his Joys, 
the very ſummit of his happineſs ; the 
woman he idolized, the friends he loved, 
the dependants he valued and protected, 
all weeping round him, and afflicting with 
their ſorrow a heart which muſt fo ſen- 
fibly feel the pain of leaving them. But 
melancholy as his fituation will be allow. 
ed, no dejetion appeared in his counte- 
nance. As foon as he apprehended his 
life was in danger, he conſidered” of the 
beſt method of preventing others from 


| ſuffering by his death. He obliged his 
executors to follow the plan he had hid 


down for Sir William's houthold, and 
put it out of their power to retrench any 
expence that was conducive to his plea- 
ſure. He charged on his fortune the ſup- 


port of all the charities and benevolen- 


ces he had eſtabliſhed, till the objects of 


his bounty ſhould be removed into a world 


where all their wants would be better ſup- 


plied. He diſcharged Mr. Blackburn's 


55. and by his-will dilleiBorcd-all he had 
Javed 
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105 amongſt the younger children. He 
bequeathed ten thouſand pounds to Mrs. 
Tunſtall; and as his ſon's fortune could 
not fail of being great, ſince Sir Wil- 
liam's eſtate would come to him, he charg- 
ed it with annuities for all his depen- 
dants; he had not a ſervant to whom he 
did not leave ſome token of his bounty z 5 
and not confining his thoughts to Eng- 

land, obliged his ſon to leave his Jamaica 
eſtate in the hands of his ſteward as long 
as he ſhould live; providing for all the 
negroes that ſhould remain on the plan- 
tation at the time of his ſteward's death. 


| When hs had ſettled wk affairs i in 1 a 
manner that no one could ſuffer. except, in 
the interior of their hearts by his deceaſe, 
and learnt that though he might linger 
on for a day or two, there was no hope 
of his recovery, as all the ſurgeons had 
tried failed of the expected ſucceſs, he de- 


Gicaved the 'reſt of his time to fervent ad- 
| "I 3 | dreſſes. 
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dreſſes to his Maker, and to endeavours 
of wenn, 0 to thoſe Wut n OL 2 


As Hy the firſt, he Found it a beer 
taſk. Though his ſervices had been im- 
perfect, yet he knew them ſincere; his 
conſcience laboured under no load of ſin, 
though it. could not proclaim him inno- 
cent, He was ſenſible he had often of. 
fended, yet never deliberately continued 
in any evil. He knew he ſtood in need of 
pardon, but Faith told him where to ap- 

Ply for it; and while he lamented that he 
had not more diligently laboured to ful- 
fill the will of his Creator, Hope aſſured 
him that Mercy was at hand, that ſince- 

tity would be accepted in the place of By 
fection, and diſpelled every rifing fear. He | 
took leave of all his friends and depen- 
dants ; and believing that. what. he ſaid at 
ſuch a time would have double weig ght, be 
gave them ſeverally the advice moſt need- 
ful for them, and exhorted them to A,con- | 


wie we 14. 


t and fervent performance of the du- 
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ties of religion, ſeying e every y thing. cher 
he imagined, might raiſe their love, to 
him who had purchaſed a right to it at ſo 
great a price. Much of his exhortations 
muſt have been loſt through the grief of 
thoſe to whom they were addreſſed, which 
frequently | interrupted him in his Ait. 
courſe; for in the midſt of all this diſtreſs, 
he alone ſeemed calm in ſpirits, and bleſ- 
ſed with a compoſure, which neither an 
unwillingneſs to relinquiſh life, nor: the 
1 min he ſuffered, could i a * 
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1 hardeſt trial Was yet to come; the 
[Fran leaye of his ſon and miſtreſs. For 
the former he felt a thouſand fears; left 
his unguided youth e be led into 
ſome of the many errors to which thatſea- 
fon of life is prone; and he did not more 
grieve than fear to leave him. He reca- 

pitulated the "ſubſtance of all the inſtruc- 

tions he had for ſo many years been in- 
5 culcating, and beſeeched im with tears, 


An and dhe tendereſt careſſes, to ee them 
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deeply on his heart. The young Gran- 
thams were not omitted in this laſt exer- 
ion of his benevolence ; he repreſented 


to them the duties of the ſtation they would 


one day fill in this world, and ſtill more 
ſtrongly what was requiſite to their happy 


was taking leave of Mrs. Tunſtall, who 
approached his bed more dead than alive, 
In her preſence . life appeared to him 
cloathed in all its charms; theſe were 
even heightened beyond reality by the 
deceitful varniſh of paſſion'; and to think 
that the hand which was ſo foon to have 
been united to his, and thereby to have 
ratſed him to the fummit of earthly hap- 


pineſs, muſt on the contrary now cloſe 
| his eyes, and perform the laſt direful of. 
fice of friendſhip, was almoſt too much for 
his fortitude ; but when he was melting ö 
into forrow, and lamenting the approach- 
ing ſeparation from the idol of his foul, 
Religion (long accuſtomed to recur to 


his mind on every occaſion) came to 
Ka | his 


Rate in the next. But his ſevereſt taſk 
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his aid, he checked the rifing paſſion, 
acknowledged his own blindneſs, and 
the all · perfect wiſdom of him in whoſe 
hand is life and death; and convinced 
his diſpenſations are always both wiſe 
and merciful, ſubmitted with true re- 
| ſignation, | and exhorted the beloved 
mourner to patience and fortitude. He 
bade her not grieve for him, fince he 
truſted he was going to the only place 
where he could find a happineſs' ſuperior- 
„to what he ſhould have enjoyed. in her, 
: ſociety. Reminded beg. © © how ſoon they 
* ſhould meet again, never more to part; 
beſeeching hers. < 46 think of him only. as 
gone a journey, where ſhe in a few years 
0 would follow him.“ Repreſented the ſin. 
of too much ſorrowing, ſince it was our 
duty to ſubmit patiently to every decree 
of providence, and not to repine when 
* our hopes are diſappointed. by him who 
* knows beſt whether they ought to be 
© gratified, and never afflicts his children. 
* but for their benefit.“ He obſerved. Los 
1 35 her, 
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her, how many misfortunes might have 
attended their wiſhed-for: union; how 
? happy it might be for him to be taken 
Away at the time moſt dangerous to his 
virtue, as it was too poſſible, had he liv- 
ed, his extreme fondneſs for her might 
have withdrawn his affections from him 
S ho was beſt entitled to them; and the 
* intoxication of paſſion. haye led him to 
© omit, the duties of a chriſtian.” He then 
told her he had left her and Mr. Green 
+... © executors of his will, in full confidence, 
* that if he- - had omitted any thing, they 
C would act, not by che letter of the will 
i . but by what they knew of his inclina 
< tion, and take care that every thing he 
G had eſtabliſhed was carried on with the 
ſame regularity and propriety a I during 
. his life; and that no indigent perſon 
| «ſhould feel one comfort diminiſhed by 
| : his death.“ 5 | 


* i 
CY » $ \.# 


Mrs. Tunſtall had no power to anſwer, 


but vith her tears, which flowed plenti- 
| 58 
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fully over the hand ſhe preſſed between 


ders, while kneeling by his bed - ſide. She 


had great occaſion for all his exhortations 
to patienee, but was not in the beſt ſtate 
of mind for receiving them. After the 
firſt guſt of ſorrow is over, reſignation may. 
take place, deſpair ſinks us into a ſort of 
calm; but while miſery is depending, 
anxiety will not ſuffer us to exert our for- 


titude, nor to liſten to the calls of duty. 
She endeavoured, to the utmoſt of her 
power, to conceal the anguiſh of her 


mind; but with all the reſolution ſhe aſ- 
ſumed ſhe could perform it only in part, 
and ſo much of her affliction appeared as 


grew too affecting for Mr. Elliſon; his 
; ſtrength both of mind and body began to- 
fail, and fearing leſt the grief of parting; 
WT the object of his tendereſt affections. 
| might diſturb the tranquillity of his mind 


in his laſt moments, he deſired her to- 


ave, him, while he endeavoured to get a 
lrtle ep She, who wiſhed to give a 


1 „„ 
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freer vent to her ſorrows, obeyed him with- 
out reluctance, and he in reality fell into a 
deep, which continued for ſome hours, 


At Wight, when the FEY "OR 
his leg, they found the mortification, 
to their ſurprize, had not advanced, 
which: gave them room to hope there was. 
fill a poſſibility that the medicines given 
kad at laſt taken effect; but the chance 
was fo very ſmall, they were afraid of 
fpeaking the hope- that might be gathered 
from their eountenances. The next day 
the ſymptoms appeared ſtill a little more 
favourable, and Mrs. Tunſtall began to 
fatter herſelf that ſhe might ſtill. be hap- 
py; but Mr. Elliſon gave little eredit to 
this change, fearing left hope might de- 
prive him of the reſignation, which, per- 
haps, he in part owed to deſpair. How- 
ever, in a few days, beyond all expecta- 
tion, he was declared out of danger; and 
he now found, that the life. he could ſo 
n have parted: with, was ſtill 

| extremely. 
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extremely dear to him. But had it indeed 
loſt-its charms, it muſt have obtained new. 
ones from the joy chat was diffufed over 
the whole neighbourhood. Mrs. Tun- 
ſtall's was almoſt too much for her frame 
to ſupport; that of his friends and depen- 
dents, though leſs extreme, was equally 


fincere, and he had reaſon to believe was 


perfectly diſintereſted, as he had, to alleviate 
their grief on his expected death, inform- 
ed them, that he had taken care their cir- 
cumſtances ſhould not ſuffer by his de- 
ceaſe, But as this had increaſed their gra- 
titude and affection, it made their joy on 
the appearances of his recovery {till the 
greater. The pain Mr. Ellifon had endur- 


ed, ſeemed now only a refinement on his 


pleaſure, ſo entire was the gratification he 


received from ſuch infallible marks of at- 


tachment. To obtain love had never been 
the motive for his bounty; he had, as much 
as poſſible, diveſted himſelf of all deſire or 
hope of gaining either affection or praiſe 


W * benevolence which he ſhewed 


indiſer- 
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Indiſeriminicely. to all who came within 
his obſervation, becauſe he wiſhed to pre- 
ferve the motive of his actions more pure, 
and free from all danger of diſappoint- 
ment; but the real pleaſure of being be- 
loved muſt be greater or leſs in propor- 
tion to the benevolence of the mind; for 
that which ariſes from vanity is tranſient 
and uncertain; he therefore could not but 
feel the moſt refined ſatisfaction from the 
tender attachment of ſo many people; 
was thankful to the Almighty for having 
added that pleaſure. to the many bleſ- 
ſings he had beſtowed on him ;. Pray- 
ed for a ſufficient length of life to recom- 
penſe thoſe poor people for the gratifi- 
cation they had given him, and that he 
might be enabled to ſpend the remainder 
| 0 life in the ſervice of him who had 
o e prolonged; it. ole 


- Mr. Elliſon's recovery, though flow, 
| was rendered very delightful, by, the Joy 
| Fre in the countenance of e every per- 
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{ors that approached him. Mrs. Tunſtall 
was ever rejoicing. over his reſtored life, 
or on her knees giving thanks for ſo great 

a bleſſing. Mr. Elliſon, when he expect- 
ed almoſt immediate death, had ordered 
her children to be ſent for, as the beſt re- 
ſource her afflicted mind could have, and 
the moſt probable means of adminiſtering 
conſolation when the fatal hour of ſepa- 
ration from him ſhould arrive. Happily 
this care had proved unneceſſary, but 
their being in the family enabled Mrs. 
Tunſtall to continue in his houſe with leſs 
inconvenience; and ſhe never left it till 
Mr. Elliſon was ſufficiently recovered for 
them to confirm at church the union of 
their hearts, which love had before com- 
pleated; an union which every ſucceed- 
ing day rendered more delightful, as a 
fuller knowledge of each others virtues, 
by encreaſing their eſteem and rational 
affection, more than compenſated for ſome 
abatement of paſſion which muſt unavoid- 


iy" be the conſequence of poſſeſſion, and 
that 
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that certainty of each: other s affections 


which baniſhes all the fears and anxieties 
that fan the fire of love and increaſe the 
paſſion by vicifſitude, mingling es with 
its plenſures. 1 


CHAP. "yu 


* R. Ellifon had now no . 


VA gratified. Mrs. Elliſon returned 
bis affection in the tendereſt manner, and 
compleated his happineſs by entering into 
all his views, and aſſiſting him in every 
work of humanity, wherein her heart was 
as deeply engaged as his. Mrs. Elliſon, 
during her widowhood, had dedicated her 
time and her talents to her children; but 


by her ſecond marriage ſhe had given to 


another a juſt title to ſhare in both: a 
partnerſhip which, however, was highly 
advantageous: to her ſcantily provided - for 


offspring; but both ſhe and Mr. Elliſon 


thought it juſt to make them the beſt a- 


mends in their power for the interruption = 


non 
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now given to her careful and judicious 
attentions; he therefore applied to his 
couſin, Mrs. Maynard, to ſend a perſon | 
qualified to inſtruct them; being, with his 


wife, of opinion, that children could never 
be ſo properly placed as under the eye of 
a mother, who was capable of guiding, 


and willing to give all poſſible attention | 


to them. They were indeed only infants, 
but their parents thought too early care 
could not be taken to prevent the acquir- 


ing bad habits, and to give them ſuch as 
might beſt fit them for future improve- 
ment. Mrs. Elliſon could not, without 


depriving her. huſband of too much of 
her company, be always with them, and 
did not think it proper to truſt them in 


her abſence with common ſervants, whoſe 
low education muſt give riſe to various er- 


rors, narrow views, and abſurd preju- 


dices, which they never fail inſtilling in- 
to the. minds of children, nn 


every cs rel 
Mr. 
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Mr. Elliſon had not been — quite 
a year when his wife produced, him a fine 
boy, who made an addition to their hap- 
pineſs, the meaſure of which ſeemed be- 
fore to be full. In a ſhort time after an- 
other family felt perhaps equal joy from 
a very different event, as death gave riſe 
to it. Mr. Grantham received advice 
that the duke of —— had paid 
the laſt. debt to nature, whereby he came 
into poſſeſſion. of the title and entailed 
eſtate. What was unſettled the duke had 
ſpent, beſide the income of great appoint- 
ments. Mr. Grantharn received this news 
like a rational, honeſt man. He had al- 
ways thought with pleaſure of the ſucceſ. 
ſion, as he had no acquaintance with the 
poſſeſſor, had been entirely neglected by 
him, and could have no eſteem for his cha- 
racter. But he felt himſelf very unequal to 


the rank he now bore: the eſtate he was 


ſenſible would extricate him from all dif- 
ficulties, and he knew himſelf-ſufficiently 
qualified to oP the comforts. of afflu- 
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ence ; but he looked upon the title as a 
burden which would ſit ungracefully upon 
him, and was more grateful than ever to 
Mr, Elliſon for having educated his chil: 
dren in a manner that would mukke them 
become their F 20 +: 32236 


23 Mrs. Sedan exceeded him as much 
in joy as ſhe fell ſhort of him in diffi- 
dence. The title gave her at leaſt ag 
1 pleaſure as the eſtate, and ſhe had 

no douht but ſhe, ſhould make an excel 
ks dutcheſs. Her brain was ſcarcely 
proof againſt the delight ſhe took in form-: 
ing ſchemes of grandeur. It was with 
no ſmall difficulty Mr. Elliſon prevailed 
with her to delay making. any material 
alteration in her way of life, till the rents 
of the eſtate enabled her to do it with con- 
venience 3. repreſenting that as the en- 
* tail could not be cut off till her eldeſt 
ſon became of age, if Mr. Grantham: 
died before that period, he could leave 
« n to her or her younger children, 
a except. 
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except what he ſhould have ſaved; there- | 


fore of all people they ought to avoid 
* ſetting out in debt.“ He obſerved to 
her, that there was far greater dignity 
in ſeeming indifferent to grandeur, than 
in enjoying it; and that by not being 
in haſte to appear in figure, they would 
* aſſume it with leſs envy, and be thought 
© to become it better.” But Mrs, Gran- 
tham had little taſte for the dignity of ab- 
ſtaining from the enjoyment of ſplendor 


and all Mr. Elliſon's refined reaſonings 


would have proved unavalling, had he 
not ftrengthened them by repreſenting 
© how lamentable a condition a dowager- 
dutcheſs would be in, , whoſe 1 INCOME did 

© not exceed fifty pounds a year.” ' The 
notion of being a titled beggar had its ef- 
fe&, and ſhe conſented to what prudence 
hat mn diſpoſed her huſband. 9 


- 


Mr. Ellion NNE to en 
bis grace in the neceflaty inſpection of 
his eſtate; and to their great mortifica- 


tion 
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tion they found it in very bad condition: 
the farm-houſes tumbling down, the fen- 
ces out of repair, the manſion-houſe in 
a moſt ruinous ſtate, and the furniture in 
tatters; the late poſſeſſor having, through 


extravagance, been always too needy to 


afford the neceſſary repairs. The ſteward's 
accounts were not in much better order; 
his late maſter never took the trouble to 
inſpect them, by which means he had 
raiſed a conſiderable fortune, while his 


. had Sone anne ot anno)! 


"Tas a man who had —— 2 the 
meridian of life, this afforded a very diſ- 
agreeable proſpect, as he ſaw it muſt be 
on before he could enjoy the clear pro- 
duce of his eſtate; which would not, at 
the utmoſt, amount to ſeven thouſand 


pounds a year ; a very moderate income 


for a man of his rank. The firſt neceſſary 


ftep was to change his ſteward, but that 


could not be done immediately, as he had 


contrived to render his accounts very in- 


tricate; 
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tricate z he was, however, ordered to make 
them up in the beſt manner he could, 
and then to bring them to the Duke; who 
after having minuted down the repairs 


moſt immediately requiſite, returned home. 


No rents were likely to come in for near 


a quarter of a year, but Mr. Elliſon pre- 


vailed with him to, determine. to ſtay in 
his old habitation till that time, and to fix 
A reſolution to confine his expences within 
three thouſand pounds a year, till his 
eſtate and houſe were thoroughly repaired, 
and fortunes ſaved for his ee chil- 


8 


In this advice Mr. Elliſon conſidered 
. equally the advantage of the whole family. 
By getting the Duke to fix his expences 
at 3000 l. yearly, he hoped it would at 
To come within four thouſand; well 
Knowing that people generally exceed the 
ſum they allot themſelves; and that, he 
thought, was as much as he could ſpend 
with a tolerable grace ; it would allow a 
decent portion of figure, hoſpitality, and 
5 be. 
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benevolence ; and any thing beyond muſt 
fit awkwardly on people ſo unaccuſtomed 
to high life, as nothing expoſes a low 
education like an aim at ſplendor, which 
a perſon ſo unqualified neither knows how 
to order, nor to conduct. So great a 
change of ſituation, likewiſe, i is apt to be 


burtful to the mind, as it too often gives 


riſe to ſuch a 2 of pride and vanity 
as renders the poſſeſſor both unhappy and 
ridiculous; this is much increaſed by 
pomp and ſhew ; and he hoped if he could 
reftrain them in that particular, it might 


prevent the inordinate growth of thoſe 


vices, Having ſo long had the children 


under his care, he loved them with almoſt 


a paternal affection; and was ſollicitous 
to fave the eldeſt. from that moſt dange- 


rous ſituation, high birth with an incum- 


bered fortune. Senſible that the general 


corruption of this country, ariſes from 


the neceſſitous ſtate of too many of the 
individuals, who endeavour to ſupply 


their private wants by proſtitution of con- 
ſcience and honour, he wiſhed the young 


Mar- 


a 
- 
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Marquis to inherit an unmortgaged eſtate, 
for though he knew his heart to be ex- 
cellent, his principles ſtrictiy virtuous, 
and his underſtanding both ſolid and bril- 
liant, yet the pernicious conſequences of 
neceſſitous circumſtances are ſo evident, 
that he almoſt feared no integrity could 
ſtand the trial, and therefore was anxious 
to remove from him ſo dangerous a temp- 
tation. Though he was equally fond of 
the younger children, yet this was his 
chief care; he had no doubt of the Mar- 
quis's providing properly for them, but 
as he could not do it but by loading his 
eſtate with very heavy incumbrances, the 
fears I have mentioned, made him deſi- 
rous to have their fortunes ſupplied by 
their father 8 ce. 


Mrs. Elliſon had found ſufficient em- 
ployment during the abſence of the gen- 
tlemen, in endeavouring to fortify the 
new. dutcheſs's mind againſt the dangers 
ariſing from her late acquired dignity. 
She N 2 — her ſituation 

© had 
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© had ſome diſagreeable conſequences; 
that it would expoſe her to the envy of 
cher inferiors, who would ſcrutinize her 
actions with malice, and cenſure them 
\ © without mercy : while her equals would 
be inclined to deſpiſe her, and turn every 
little, unavoidable error, into ridicule. 
That the only method to ſave herſelf 
from the malice of the one, and the 
© over-bearing pride of the other, was to 
© ſupport this change with moderation 
and humility : To ſhew that as ſhe had 
© always reaſon to expect this exaltation, 
© ſo ſhe was not puffed up by it; and as 
© ſhe had, in conſideration of her huſ- 
© band's birth and expectations, been 
© treated bn equal terms by perſons far 
© ſuperior to her in fortune, ſo now ſhe 
* ought to let them ſee that ſhe was as 
* conſciqus of what ſhe. had been, as they 
were before of what ſhe might expect 
18 to be; for as they had not preſumed. on 
y. ( cheir ſuperiority, neither ought: ſhe on 
n © hers; but behave to them, not with that 
d Vor. II. K | con- 
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+ condeſcending civility, which is in reality 
an inſult, but with the ſame eaſe and 
freedom ſhe had ever done. She warned 
cher againſt affecting an air of dignity 
$ which: could never fit: well upon her; 
and as ſhe could not be a fine lady, 
to content herſelf with appearing in a 


better character, that of a ſenſible and 
a good woman; if then any faults were 


« found in her behaviour, they would be 
charged on the injuſtice of fortune, which 


had ſo long left her in low circum: 
Mrs. Elliſon had the ſatisfaction of find- 
ing the ducheſs very docile, after the 
violence of her firſt joy was over. As 
me knew her neighbours would all make 
her viſits of congratulation, ſhe deſired 
her good friend would be preſent, to aſſiſ 
her in doing the honours to ſo much com- 
pany; and after they went away, would 


aſk her how ſhe acquitted herſelf; and 
ſuffer her to find fault with any Part a 
| * 2- 
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her behaviour ſhe diſapproved; as well as 
to teach her how to rectify it; and Mrs. 
Elliſon with great pleaſure heard her con- 
duct applauded, by people who had pur- 
poſed in their viſit to find ſome gratifica- 
tion for their envy, or-ſome amuſement 
for their ill- nature. She took care to ac- 
quaint her grace with their approbation, 
both as a reward, and an encouragement to 
perſevere: in the ſame Wee Aa: 


Their ares and ek in not 
immediately aſſuming the figure to which 
their rank intitled them was much admir- 
ed; and from the whole of their conduct, 
people were inclined to believe that 4 M 
dignity of their minds was even ſuperior 

to their rank. After the duke and Mr. 
Elliſon returned from viſiting his grace s 
it WW eſtate, he and the ducheſs paſſed moſt of 
m- their time at Mr. Elliſon's, as they could 
n there be better accommodated than at 
nd home; and it ſeemed a middle ſtate be- n 
- of "hart their paſt and future way of life, 
her . © 2 il ang 
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and fit a little to prepare them for ſo great 
à change in eircumſtances-. 3 
OJ. D9N9MiL.30Nt DER. od 4980 7A + e 
While they were Wick Mr. Elliſon, Si 
William Was ſeized with a fever, which 
carried him off in a few days, Mr. Elli- 
fon fucceeded to his eſtate and title, with 
the ſatisfactery reflexion of having made 
His deceaſed relation happier than ever 
man was, Who had been afflicted with the 
nie dreadful calamity. a 
= Mr Fo. Lyne ied, above. a year e 
but his worthy wife ſtill remained, who 
Mr. or to ſpeak properly, Sir George El- 
liſon would not permit to be a ſufferer by 
the ceſſation of a charge, wherein ſhe had 
acquitted herſelf ſo admirably, as made 


him eſteem himſelf greatly indebted to 


her. The young gentleman who had been 
about Sir William had the ſame title to 
his regard. Him he recommended to the 
duke of —— to ſupply the place of his 
eee * 6— which 
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this young man was particularly well qua- 
lifed. He had long entertained a paſſion 
for Miſs Lyne, who had not liſtened to 
him with inſenſibility z and by the re- 


covery _ of. her health, became a a very 
pretty, as well as very amiable . young 
woman. While Sir William lived, they 

ſuppreſſed all thoughts of uniting; but 

now thoſe ties of duty were diſſolved 

they, without fear of meeting with any 
obſtacle. either from her mother or Sir 
George, who was always ready to gratify 
every virtuous inclination, declared their 
mutual affection; and met with even more 
than the ſucceſs they hoped. Sir George 
Ellifon engaged to give the bride a for- 
tune; and preſented them with as much 
of Sir William's furniture as ſufficed to 
furniſnh their houſe. Mrs. Lyne's ſon he 
had already placed in a merchant's compt- 

ing houſe; where his good behaviour pro- 
miſed he would one day make a fortune. 
Sir George then ſettled an hundred a year 
on Mrs. Lyne during her life; who find- 
ing herſelf made by his bounty ſo eaſy in 
K 3 her 
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her circumſtances, added gool. to her 
daughter's fortune, out of what ſhe had 
ſayed; and ſettled in a cottage near Them, 
refoling an apartment in their houſe; 
for | ſhe ſaid, that when a woman was 
married ſhe ought to have no. one's tem- 

per to ſtudy but her huſband's ; double 
1 ſubjection was too much; and yet, per- 
a « haps, f it was impoſſible for a parent to 

* ceaſe from exacting the obedience which 
« ſhe had been accuſtomed to require, or 
ry for a daughter of ſo gentle a temper as 

3 her s,. to b paying it, even if it 
was not demanded. She liyed at ſo 
© ſmall a diſtance from them, that ſhe 
© ſhould be always ready to give any aſſiſt- 
* ance, in. her Poet. in 1 of e 


. 


4 = aſeful; could receive the, = com- 
fort from them, and enjoy the pleaſure 
© of their ſociety; the happineſs of which 
. ſhe could not doubt, being perfectly well 
* acquainted- with ON, acable ae 
of both. i 
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\IR Sehe Ellifon made no great 20 
ditions to the current expences of his 
family on this increaſe of fortune, except 
in the article of equipage. He removed 
into Sir William's houſe, as it was better, 
and more elegant than his own; and lent 
his to the duke of ———, whoſe ſeat 
was too much out of repair to be lived in; 
and had it been in better order, he could 
not prudently have inhabited.it, as he muſt 
have been led into a larger ſcale of ex- 
' pence, than ſuited his ſituation, in a 
county where he was the ſuperior perſon, 

and yet ſeveral private gentlemen therein 

had better fortunes than himſelf, the 

condition of their eſtates conſidered. © By 
continuing in the neighbourhood where 
he had always lived; he was more eſteem-. 
ed, and better liked, for the moderate 
figure in which he appeared, as he did 
not affect a fplendor that excited envy, 
and yet did not diſgrace his rank. His 
KS - equi- 
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equipage and retinue were as genteel, 
En the latter, perhaps, not ſo nume- 
us, as thoſe of any man of his quality 
i the Kingdom. His table was extreme- 
ly handſomes. and every article of domef- 
ric expence was agreeable. to his rank; 
but it was all ordered with economy: in | 
the number of their ſervants they were 
regulated by the uſes they had for them; 
and not being burdened with unneceſſary 
domeſtics, corrupted by idleneſs, and who 
for want of employment fall into riot and 
debauchery, their family was conducted 
with. all the regularity and œconomy of 
inferior perſons. Sir George and Lady 
Elliſon had, at their deſire, fixed their 
houſehold, and ſettled the whole plan of 
their expences; for as they had hitherto 
poſſeſſed ſo little, they were but bad 
judges how far money would go; and their 
good friends thought ee eee A 
for their trouble, by the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing them live in ſo prudent and judicious 
a ner. _ WINE dem not to 
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paſs any part of their time in London; 
ſenſible, that although their merits ren- 
dered them reſpected in the country, even 
beyond what their titles might exact; yet, 
in London, where their worth could not 
be known, their want of knowledge of 
the world, and their deficiency in polite- 
neſs, ſo little reconcilable to their rank, 
would frequently make them the objects 
of ridicule, Thoſe who have ſpecious 
manners, a good addreſa, an eaſy aſſu- 
rance, and what we call the ſavoir vivre, 
adopting the words of a foreign language, 
have all the qualifications requiſite to ren- 
der them acceptable in the gay world; 
but ſueh as are deficient in theſe particu- | 
lars, however replete with unadorned 
good ſenſe, integrity, ſtrict: honour, and 
general benevolence, will make but ah 
indifferent figure there; and are much. 
more judicious, when they fix in a leſs 
crouded ſcene, where people have leiſure 
and. opportunity to obſerve their virtues, 
ſobtiety of underſtanding ſufficient to'feeÞ - 
heir value, and to accept ang merit 
1 as 
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as an attonement for deficiency. in polite- 


neſs, and in the ſmall, but pleaſing ta- 


lents for gay ſociety, Theſe, it muſt be 
allowed, by accompanying virtue give it 
a peculiar grace, and render that lovely 
which unpoliſhed is but eſtimable; and we 
cannot wonder, if the want of theſe ad- 
Vvantages depreciate very worthy perſons 
in the eyes of thoſe who have not oppor- 
tunity to penetrate deeply into their cha. 
racers; but it is a ſufficient reaſon to de- 
ter ſuch from expoſing themſelves unne- 
ceſſarily to theſe ſuperficial obſervers; 
and the duke of ſaw this propriety 
in its true light; while his lady acquieſced 
in his choice, and approved in her judg- 
ment, though perhaps, her inclination ra- 
ther prompted her to wiſh for a little bet- 
ter acquaintance | with the amuſements of 
abe en world. 


The young marquis, abate . gave 
them reaſon to hope that he would be qua- 
lified for a greater 9 of election; 


* having 
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having the pleaſing talents requiſite to re- 
commend himſelf to the world, united 
with the virtues which grace retirement, 
and render public life uſeful, His diſpo- 
fition was truly noble. Generous, ſincere, 
humane, and ſteady ; of an active and. live- 
ly temper, calm and reſolute, yet gentle 
and docile. He had great parts and a 
ſtrong underſtanding ; polite and grace- 
ful in his manner, with true greatneſs of 
ſoul, but free from pride. Though he 
was not handſome, his countenance was 
engaging, and his perſon fine. Nor did 
the reſt of that young family fall far ſhort 
of him in perfections. Nature had dealt 
bountifully with them; and Sir George 
Ellifon, and their tutor, had carefully 
cultivated and improved their natural'en- 
dowments, and endeavoured to give their 
minds ſuch a turn, as might render them 
moſt uſeful to mankind ; ſenſible that 
their rank muſt bring them into public 
life. The change in their father's fortune 
made none in them, till they were of an 
Fund. K 6 age 
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age to go to the univerſity; to which they 
were accompanied by young Elliſon, and 

alb committed to the care and guidance 
uf the tutor who had ſo happily: inſtruct- 5 
-editheir youth, n Was er weed: wy 

revered by ee 30. 
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3:nÞ have realy aid, tar Sir George h had 
not been married a year before his lady 
brought him a ſon ; the two ſucceeding 


years each inriched him by a daughter. It 


is not poſſible to imagine a ſeene of more 
perfect felicity on earth, than this family 


"repreſented. | The large addition to Sir 


George's fortune, greatly extended the 
ſphere of his benevolence; no real diſ- 
treſs reached his knowledge that Was not 
relieved; and as his diſpoſition was well 
known through great part of the king- 


dom, he received applications from all 


quarters; but he gave not indiſcriminately; 
he conſidered all that was beſtowed on 
the undeſerving as a robbery of the more 
6—— and therefore enquired nar- 
Y | rowly 


vue 
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rowly into every: cafe laid before him. If 
' this ſerutiny;; as was often the caſe, requir - 
ed much time, and the diſtreſs repreſent- 
ed was very urgent, he would, it is true, 
ſend a little preſent aſſiſtanoe; rather chuſ- 
ing to hazard the miſapplication of à {mall 
ſum, than that innocent poverty ſhould 
wait too long for relief. if Thaſe wha came 
within the extent of :his-obſervation, had 
ſeldom. occaſion to notify their neceſlities, 
for his bounty ſupplied their wants almaſt 
as ſoon as they could feel them. A. man 
whoſe income was inſufficient. to the main - 
tenance of his children, and who had it 
not in his power to encreaſe it, if known 
to Sir George, never failed, without ap- 
plication, of receiving a half yearly pre- 


ſent to enable him to anſwer unavoidable 


exigencies.. Thus the poorer ſort of cler- 


gy came in for no ſmall ſhare of his boun- 


ty; if he heard of a curate with a large 


family, (af which he frequently heard, as 


the number of them is ſo great) the poor 
mans difficulties were ſure of being great- 
Fr: ly 
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ly lightened ; for he felt particular com- 
paſſion for men, ſometimes gentlemen by 


birth, and generally ſo by education, who 


were reduced to live on a leſs income 
than a low mechanic, and yet to maintain 
ſome gentility of appearance, without 
which, among illjudging people, (and 
what pariſh is not full of them ?) both he 
and his function would fall into contempt. 


Where he ſaw no good purpoſes likely to 


ariſe from gaining an influence over thoſe 
he relieved, he ſent his preſents without 
any notification of the giver; though his 
character was ſo well known, that he ſel- 
dom hereby could preſerve the ſecrecy 
he intended : but where he hoped to be- 
nefit the receiver as much by his advice 
as by his bounty, he forbore all attempts 
at privacy ; and this eſpecially among 
the perſons I have laſt mentioned as ob- 


_ jects of his beneficence ; as he took much 


pains to perſuade them, to relinquiſh 
* all thoughts of laying claim to any gen- 
* tility for their children, and contentedly 

15 to 
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| © to breed them up without any higher 
expectations or pretenſions, than thoſe 
of the neighbouring and middling farm- 
© ers ; for the richer part of this claſs,” he 
| obſerved, might look ſomewhat above 
them, being able to give a few hundred 
pounds to their children, which a coun- 
try curate could not hope.“ He exhort- 
ed them indeed, to give their offspring 
© ſuch advantages as they had more pecu- 
« harly the power of beſtowing, teaching 
them to read, write, and caſt accounts 

| « well; poliſhing their behaviour; recti- 
« fying their language; and above all, 
inſtructing them thoroughly in religious 
and moral duties; and to theſe,” he ſaid, 
their mothers might, in reſpect to the 
female part of their families, add ſuch 
8 inſtructions in feminine buſineſs as would 
prove very uſeful qualifications; all 
which,“ he urged, might be taught 
them without inſtilling thoſe notions of 
*.gentility that ſo often dender the deſcen- 
ee of the clergy the moſt diſtreſſed 
dor 
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« of all people, and conſequently particu. 


* larly. expoſed. to temptations from the 
vicious,“ This advice, of which I have 
ſuccinctly mentioned only the heads, he 
ſoftened in ſuch a manner that it could not 
give pain, even though a little pride might 
lurk in the heart of thoſe he addreſſed; 

for he beheld with compaſſion the pride 
of people 1educed to a ſituation below 
their birth, and thought that vice in none 
ſo excuſable as in them who are naturally 
led to encourage ſome opinion of ſelf-· con- 
ſequence, in order to make themſelves a 


little amends for the undeſerved indigni- 
ties they meet with from others. But 
although he endeavoured to perſuade the 


clergy. to relinquiſh all views for their 
children above what a common farmer 
or ſmall trader might entertain, yet he 
himself always gave them a preference in 


his aſſiſtances towards placing 1— 


in life, if their merits were equal, to thoſe 


of a lower claſs, eſpecially-when their pa- 
rents. 


s were. gentlemen by birth. * 
C 
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ſuch diſtinction then their due 3 but yet, 
he eſteemed the rights of merit ſo ſupe- . 
rior to thoſe of birthright, that if he found | 
one of the loweſt claſs excell ir in virtue and” 
talents, he preferred him to a leſs deſery- 
ing man, however well deſcerided ; and 
this not only as he thought ſuch prefer- i 
ence juſt; but becauſe the youth who thus x 
excelled was by his merits enabled to reap © 
much greater benefit from his bounty, 
than one who had not the ſame powers of 8 
improving the advantages of his ſitua- 
tion; for, as I have before ſaid, he was 
very careful in every action, to order it in 
ſuch a manner as ſhould produce the moſt 
good that was poſſible; , through which 
care it happened that his charities were | 
far more beneficial than they would have 
been if performed by thoſe whole liberal 
hands were not directed by minds equally 
attentive. If a lad's chief merit lay in in- 
I duſtry; he dedicated him to occupations 
r where only ſobriety and application were 
neceſſaty ; but placed thoſe of more ſhin- 
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ing talents in ſituations where they would 
be called forth, well knowing it to be as 
difficult to make a dull mind excel in re- 
fined arts, as to fink ſhining parts to the 
requiſite attention to plodding buſineſs, an 
aim that almoſt ever ends in the diſap- 
pointment of him who attempts it, and 
the ruin of the lads fo injudiciouſly diſ- 
poſed of; and is no leſs to the detri- 
ment of ſociety, as by a wrong applica- 
tion it loſes the ſervices which either 
might have done it, if their different ge- 
niuſes had been properly attended to in their 
firſt deſtination. Indeed the good of the 
public had no ſmall ſhare even in thoſe 
actions of Sir George's which are gene- 
rally looked upon as merely of a private 
nature; for When he introduced young 
people into life, he was in good meaſure 
guided by general utility, regulating his 
choice of their occupations by what was 
of greateſt uſe to mankind, and wherein 
additional hands was moſt wanted; and 


2 00 are ſo various, that it did not inter- 
fere 
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fere with his attention to the ſeveral ge- 
niuſes oh rheſe fortunate youths, | - | 


"Exc rom at 1 85 dns 0 pela ts his 

care, and were placed at too great a diſ- 
tance for him to ſee them, he required a 
letter every two months, to acquaint him 
with their health, their progreſs, and their 
wants; and he never failed returning an- 
ſwers, wherein he gave them every kind 
encouragement, mingled with ſuch advice 
and inſtruction, as he thought their diſpo- 
fitions ſtood moſt in need of, or was by 
their ſituations rendered moſt neceſſary. 
This method not only ſerved to impreſs 
their particular duties ſtrongly on their 
minds, but kept alive their hopes of his 
future favour, and their belief of his kind 
care for their welfare, continuing a de- 
pendance on him which could not fail 
proving of great ſervice to them, both as 
4 reſtraint on their inclinations to evil, 
and an encouragement to their virtues. It 
is true, it occaſioned him no ſmall buſi- 

92 n 
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neſs, the. anſwering ſo many, letters. took 
a good deal of time, hut as i it was ſpent i in 
the Purpoſes to which, the whole Was de- 
dicated, it only made ſo many ſteps in his 
regular walk of life ; and he could regret 
no employment that did not. lead bum to 
ſtray from the choſen paths . 
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415 Fn not deny, but Sir Bn — 
Fj Elliſon frequently, wiſhed they could 
paſs more time in each other's: ſociety, ſe- 
parated with regret, and looked forward 
with impatience to the hour that would 
reſtore them to the conyerſation they had 

uitted with pain: Human frailty will 
make the beſt people feel they fall very 


ſhort of perfection: but theſe tender ſen- 


fations, which never were given way to, 
however uneaſy at the time, were far from 
being a misfortune to this worthy couple; 
the 1 interruptions of idle pleaſures, or tur- 
bulent amuſements, will ſometimes dead- 
en affection, for when the ſpirits are weary 
even love will ſicken; but it never ſuf- 

fers 
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fers any diminution from having its indul- 
gences ſuſpended by humanity. i Sir 
George and his lady parted with regret 
when benevolence called for their attend- 
ance, impatience to renew their converſa- 


tion gave a double joy to their meeting 


the cauſe of their ſeparation made them 
behold each other with ftill additional 
eſteem; and when they murually related 
the manner wherein they had employed 
the hours of abſence, the poverty or lick 
neſs they had relieved, the timorous 
doubting minds they had encouraged, 4 
the afflicted hearts they had comforted, 
or the ignorant underſtandings they had 
mltructed, tenderneſs was heightened by 
veneration! and che affeftion, | which 1 

the happieft pair is merely human, ein 
ed in them to be divine; and in reality 
was fo'ina'g0 d degree, being mingled 
with that ſpark o of divinity imparted from 
above, *that benevolence and 10e, which 


however now "defaced; "fill Ds ow 
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man night once be fen. called the 
image or, his Creator, 


Nothing is more conducive towards 
preſerving affection than what prevents a 


married pair from continuing in each 
other s company after they are weary of 
it. Converſation will ſometimes flag 
among the moſt ingenious, and moſt af- 
fectionate; but if it happens frequently, 
the dulneſs it occaſions is apt to be tacitly 
charged on each other; and an apprehen- 
fion that the next day may be deadened 
by the fame wearineſs goes a great way 
towards producing it, as the fear damps 
the ſpirits of both : thus what would be 
almoſt unavoidable in the ſame connec- 
tion with any otber perſons, grows to be 
conſidered as ſome particular deficiency 
in each other. . rom this evil Sir George 
and his lady were ſecured by the very 
frequent calls of benevolence, and the 
various interruptions occaſioned by the 
; buſi neſs in which * engaged i kg 
. as 
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as therefore they were ſtrangers to ſatiety, 
they continued to feel the 3 impatience of 
lovers, and were ingeniouſly inventive to 
procure little ſnatches of each other's con- 

verſation, to enliven the long interrup- 
tions they could not, conſiſtent with du- 

ty (or at leaſt with their notion of it) 

avoid; for lady Elliſon would have been 
ſorry to have fallen ſhort of Sir George in 

humanity, a virtue which ſhe poſſeſſed in 

a great degree, and found the ſource. of 
inexpreſſible pleaſure, not only from the 
benevolence of her heart, but from per- 

ceiving how much it endeared her to 

him. 


| Her ſphere, indeed, was different and 
more minute; but if her charities were 
leſs conſiderable in expence and in their 
various conſequences, they were howeyer | 
very important, as they adminiſtered to 
the happineſs, or at leaſt comfort of ma- 
ny. Her attention was more particularly 
decke to her own ſex. From her every 
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poor woman was ſure, during her lying. in, 
to receive all the aſſiſtance and conveni- 


encies that could adminiſter comfort in 
her ſtate: ſhe ſupplied her with cloathing 
for her child; and pitying the ſufferings 
of ſuch poor babes, through the intole- 
rable cuſtom of lacing them up almoſt 
as ſoon as born in ſtiff ſtays, a practice, 
though diſcontinued among perſons of 
higher rank, ſtill prevalent with the poor, 


who make the little wretches yet more 


miſerable, out of cruel ceconomy, allow- 
ing in the height of their ſtays for two or 


three years growth; I ſay, pitying the 


little ſufferers, ſne prevailed with the pa- 
rents to permit her to ſubſtitute waiſt- 
coats, and continued to ſupply them with 
ſuch till they grew near woman's eſtate, 
only making them ſomewhat ſtiffer as 
they advanced in ſize, being as great an 


enemy to the ſlatternly appearance of too 
unconfined a waiſt, as to the impenetrable 


boddice worn by the common people in 
the country. This may ſeem a trifling 
circum- 
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circumſtance, but was much otherwiſe i in 
effect, as ĩt proved of great ſervice to their 
health, and rendered them ſtrong and 
well. ſhaped ; ; in this laſt article the conſe- 
quence was remarkable, for in fifteen 
years after ſhe began this practice, there 
was ſcarcely a crvoked young perſon to be 
ſeen within ten miles of her houſe : this 
gift not being confined to the poor; for, 
chough not without difficulty, ſhe pre- 
vailed with even the richeſt farmers to ac- 
cept it from her, and as an inducement to 
them todoſo, ſhe herſelf made the waiſtcoats 
ſhe gave them, that being her own work 
might ſeem to ſtamp a value upon them. 
Her attention to children was ſtill more 
minute; for co prevent their little bodies 
from being more full of wounds than the 


anatomical figure i inan almanack, through 
the auk ward. hands which dreſs them, 
and ſeem to look upon them rather as pin- 


cuſhions. than as creatures: endued with 
feeling, ſhe diſtributed . for new 
Vol. * 4 . +00; 
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born infants that did not require one pin, 
and even-courted propa: to accept them, 


ods Elliſon was as careful of the minds 
of her young female neighbou rs as of 
the bodies of the children; and as aſſidu- 
ouſly endeavoured to preſerve the purity 
of the one, as the eaſe. of the others, 
Every girl, who at fifteen was ſober. mo- 
deſt, induſtrious, and cleanly, ſhe for- 
mally received under her protection, and 
gave her on the occaſion a ſcarlet ribbon, 
which was afterwards worn on Sundays, 
as a diſtinguiſhing mark of lady Elliſon's 
favour. Theſe young women were cal- 
led in the neighbourhood Lady Elliſon's 
Maidens; and it was well known, that 
whoever married them with her appro- 
bation, which was eaſily obtained by 
an honeſt, induſtrious man, was ſure 
of receiving in dower with his wife 
furniture for a cottage, a cow, a pig, 
a male and two females of different 


forts of poultry, a decent ſober wedding- 
y, 
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dinner for themſelves and their parents, 
and to the bride more particularly was 
given a neat linen gown, with every other 
part of apparel ſuitable to it, as her bri- 
dal garments. This portion ſeldom fail- 
ed of getting theſe maidens good huf- 
bands, and the rather as it was a teſtimo- 
nial of their good qualities; and their 
protectreſs's favour was known to be the 


ſource of ſtill farther advantages, if after 


marriage they continued to deſerve it. 
The ſcarlet ribbon became eſteemed as a 


badge of great honour among them; if 


any one preſumed to wear the colour to 


| whom lady Elliſon had not given it, the 


outcry againſt her aſſurance and preſump- 
tion was ſo great, that ſhe was reduced to 
lay it aſide, and appeared more diſcounte- 
nanced than the jay ſtripped of his bor- 


rowed feathers. If a young man was in- 


clined to marry, he was directed more by 
the  top-knot than by the face in his 


choice of a wite, that being the firſt ob- 
ject of his attention. If youthful levity 
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at any time led one of theſe girls to be a 
little too free in her conduct, if [ſhe ap- 
peared ſlatternly in her dreſs, was remiſs 
in her buſineſs, or neglected going to 
church, if a friend aſked her what was 
become of her ribbon, the recollection 
never failed producing an amendment; 
lady Elliſon ever obliged but 
e withdraw this mark of favour, 
and that not till emulation had excited 
all the young girls in the neighbourhood 
to aim at the conduct which procured it. 
By its becoming general it at length grew 
no diſtinction, and thereby loſt ſo much 
of its influence, that one of theſe young 
Vomen behaved with great indiſcretion, 
and lady Elliſon thought it neceſſary, for 
examples ſake, to order her to return the 
ribbon; that the reſt might not be diſ- 
graced by a ſeeming companionſnip with 
ber. The girl hoped no worſe conſe- 
quences would enſue from the withdraw- 
ing of W Elliſon's favour than the loſs 
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but ſhe ſoon experienced effects. ſtill more 


mortifying; for ſhe received ſuch fre- 


quent marks of contempt, and was ſo con- 
tinually reproached by her friends, that. 
not enduring to live in a neighbourhood 
where ſhe was deſpiſed and neglected, 


ſhe went into a diſtant county; a lady, 
at the ſecret deſire of lady Elliſon; hav- 


ing promiſed, by means of a friend who 
hved. there, to procure her a ſervice, and 
give her the means of regaining her cha- 


racter; which ſhe did ſo effectually, that 


marrying near the place where ſhe had 
lived in ſervice, lady Elliſon's bounty 


reached her, and added comforts to thoſe 


naturally attending a reformation. The 


diſgrace of this young woman revived the 
the people's ſenſe: of the honour of their 


protectreſsꝰs fayour, and made it as much 
valued as at firſt, though by the virtues 


it had encouraged 1 it was 1 8. ſo Se⸗ 
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at any time led one of theſe girls to be a 
little too free in her conduct, if ſne ap- 
peared ſlatternly in her dreſs, was remiſs 
in her buſineſs, or neglected going to 
church, if a friend aſked her what was 
become of her ribbon, the recollection 
never failed producing an amendment; 
| s lady Ellifon- ever obliged but 
once to withdraw this mark of favour, 
and that not till emulation had excited 
all the young girls in the neighbourhood 
to aim at the conduct which procured it. 
By its becoming general it at length grew 
no diſtinction, and thereby loſt ſo much 
of its influence, that one of theſe young 
_ women behaved with great indiſcretion, 
and lady Elliſon thought it neceſſary, for 
examples ſake, to order her to return the 
ribbon; that the reſt might not be diſ- 
graced by a ſeeming companionſhip with 
her. The girl hoped no worſe conſe- 
quences would enſue from the withdraw- 
ing of lady Elliſon's favour than the loſs 


| 'of the 'preuniſry advantages attending it, 
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but ſhe ſoon experienced effects ſtill more 
mortifying; for ſhe received ſuch fre- 
quent marks of contempt, and was ſo con- 
tinually reproached by her friends, that 
not enduring to live in a neighbourhood 
where ſhe was deſpiſed and neglected, 
ſhe went into a diſtant county; a lady, 
at the ſecret deſire of lady Elliſon; hav- 
ing promiſed, by means of a friend who 
hved. there, to procure her a ſervice, and 
give her the means of regaining her cha- 
racter; which ſhe did ſo effectually, that 
marrying near the place where ſhe had 
lived in ſervice, lady Elliſon's bounty 
reached her, and added comforts to thoſe 
naturally attending a reformation. The 
diſgrace of this young woman revived the 


the people's ſenſe of the honour of their 
protectreſs's favour, and made it as much 


valued as at firſt, though by the virtues 


it had e e it was en ſo e- 
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with the ladies of Millenium Hall to e- 
ftabliſh ſome of the two lower ranks in 
their neighbourhood, where they board- 
ed the children they took from over- 
burdened parents, and thoſe to whoſe 
orphan-ftate they choſe to ſupply the want 
of parental care. The viſitation of theſe 

ſchools was one of lady Elliſon's conſtant 
duties, and a moſt pleaſing employment, 
as ſhe ſaw the ſchool-miſtreſſes endea- 
vours ſucceed equal to her warmeſt wiſhes; 
and anticipated in hope the great benefit 
the riſing generation in that neighbour - 
hood und ow from ſo uſeful an — 
tution. | 


i HAP. VII. 

Ti is 35 to Ga that pow 5 3 
were ſo careful of the children of others, 
paid a regular and extreme attention to the 
education of their own ; which. in every 
reſpect anſwered their deſires: : both their 

own children and the. lile, Tunſtalls, 
who, by Sir . s behaviour would 
have 
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have been thought to owe their being to 
the ſame father, as well as mother, prov- 
ing remarkably capable of, and inclin- 
ed to improvement. Their perſons, par- 
ticularly all the girls, except the youngeſt 
Miſs Tunſtall, were as fine - as their un- 
derſtandings; the eldeft Miſs Elliſon, 
eſpecially, was compleatly beautiful, and 
though the reſt fell ſomewhat ſhort of ker 
in that reſpect, yet they were endued 
with ſuch various attractions that the in- 
feriority was little remarked, except at 
firſt ſight, or by thoſe who. nicely examin- 
ed and compared their features. Their 
tempers were equally ſweet and gentle, 
though they differed in their diſpoſitions, 
the eldeſt being of the graveſt turn, her 
underſtanding both folid and delicite, 
her taſte true and refined ; and the-parti- 
| cular notice which her uncommon beauty 
very early excited, could not prevent her 
natural modeſty and humility from devi- 
ating into baſhfulneſs. Their ſecond 
daughter v was raceliivety lively, and by no 
"Io 4 an 
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means deficient in judgment, though her 
moſt diſtinguiſhing talent was wit; but it 
was ſo corrected by good nature, that it 
was a conſtant amuſement to her inti- 
mates, and gave offence to no one. In 
this, however, ſhe was excelled by the 
youngeſt, Miſs Tunſtall, whoſe vivacity 
Was ſo unbounded as frequently inclined 
ber mother to think that the ravages a 
very ſevere ſmall-pox had made in her 
face was no ſmall bleſſing. If the flattery 
of the world, and the intoxicating plea- 
ſure of being admired, had been united 
with her natural diſpoſition, lady Elliſon 
thought! it too probable the good ſenſe, of 
which ſhe had an uncommon ſhare, muſt 
have been quite borne down by the tor- 
rent of her vivacity; but, fortunately, 
the extreme plainneſs of her face, amidſt 
ſo many fiſters, among whom even the 
Leaſt diſtinguiſhable could not but be al- 
towed pretty, made her much diſregard- 
ed, and in ſome meaſure damped the re- 
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Sir Geöche and lady Elliſon were care 
ful by their Kind notice to make her ſo far 
amends for the neglect newn her by 
others, as to prevent her being too ſenſi- 
bly mortified; and as ſoon as ſhe was of 
an age to be influenced by reaſon, endea- 
voured to turn the diſadvantage | of her 
perſon 1 to the benefit of her mind, not at- 
tempting to conceal from her the Plain- 
9009! of W Face, but Rar pes, I, to reconcile 
caltivicitic ber anita: 4 ſhew- 
ed her that” © public diverſions could have 
3 no charms for her, as inſtead of plea- 
« ſures they would yield her nothing but, 
« mortification and diſappointment ; 3 that 
eit Was highly Probable ſhe muſt always, 
remain in her ſingle fate, as her for- 
tune would not be ſufficient to make 
the other ſex” overlook her perſonal de- 
a * fects: 2 and then uſed every argument 
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to convince her, how far ſhe perhaps was 
from being a ſufferer in point of happi- 
"neſs by theſe circumſtances, which in the 
eyes of many might not appear favour- 
able to it. The turn they wiſhed to give 
to her mind, by thus teaching her a true 


| knowledge of herſelf, was towards an ar- 


dent deſire of i improving her underſtand- 


ing. whereby ſhe might be fo well pro- 


vided with amuſements as to find no 
want of the pleaſures ſhe could not ob- 
"rain, Her extreme vivacity naturally diſ- 
poſed her to diſſipation; her apprehenſion 
Was quick, but her attention was ſmall; 
nothing, therefore, but what would give 
her ſomewhat of a graver turn could 
prove effectual to the end they aimed at; 


and they qualified the mortifleation ſuck 


remonſtrances might give her, by ſhew- 


ing even more tenderneſs for her than for 


her ſiſters, and taking every means of 
encouraging her, which ſoon compenſated 
in her opinion for che neglect of others. 
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They had the ſatisfaction of finding 
. aim. fully anſwered, Miſs Louiſa, 
that was her name, ſaw. there was much 
reaſon in what they ſaid; the little no- 
tice taken of her proved that ſhe muſt 
extract her chief happineſs from herſelf, 
and that private friendſhips and home 
amuſements muſt be the principal ſources 
of her pleaſures. Vanity (for the was 
not without her ſhare of it) corroborated 
what reaſon adviſed. She could-not en-- 
dure the thought of leading a trifling and 
inſignificant exiſtence, while her ſiſters. ' 
were rendered. conſiderable by various: 
attractions: ſhe wiſhed. to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed too; but this was a laborious: taſk. 
In general, it would be eaſy to outſhine i in 
accompliſhments a whole family of: beau- 
ties, but this was not the caſe with the 
Elliſons; their perſonal charms proved 
no impediment to their mental improve 
ment. Their parents were not afraid of 
obſcuring the luſtre of their eyes by em- 
ploying them in reading, nor thought 
2 L. 6 tea 
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5 Apphestion and ſerious ſtudy would: fade 


the bloom in tlieir cheeks; on the con- 
trary, they imagined their eyes would 
beam forth more intelligence, and a more 
anitnated variety enliven their complex- 
ions, by having their minds ſtored with 
uſcfpl knowledge. If they wiſhed to pre- 
rve Miſs Louiſa from the deſire of ad - 
miration, they were no leſs ſolicitous to 
arm her ſiſters againſt the ill effects of it. 
The more ſenſible they were of their 
daughter's beauty, the more aſſiduous 
. Were their endeavours to leave the young 
ladies as little leiſure as poſſible to think 
of it; and as they were convinced of the 
impoſſibility of preventing their finding 
pleaſure in admiration and flattery; they 
thought it very neceſſary to qualify; them 
for pleaſures leſs expoſed to the deſtroy- 
ing hand of time, and ſave them from 
the trifling, inſipid, and diſpirited old 
age which ſo ſoon overtakes women whoſe 
only perfections are comprized in their | 
faces, Whoſe very life ſeems to lie in 
their beauty, and one might almoſt ven- 
ture 
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ture to pronounce extinct when, that 
fades; and on this principle a new kind 
of bill of mortality might be juſtly com- 
poſed: as for example, of late hours, 
forty-· eight; of morphew, five; of pim- 
ples, twelve; of their thirtieth year, 
twenty ſix; of their thirty-fifth year, after 
a tedious decay, ſixty: ſeven; together 
with many other of maladies. be to 
beauty. The Elliſons, not chuſing 
have their daughters exiſtence — 
ſeribed within ſuch narrow bounds, had 
rendered them no leſs conſpicuous by 
their accompliſhments than they were hy 
their perſons; and though not neglectful 
of external grace, yet moſt aſſiduouſly 
cultivating mental acquirements. To excel 
excellence muſt be allowed difficult, and yet 
this was Miſs Louiſa Tunſtall's aim; nor 
was ſhe unſucceſsful. By the hours ſhe 
ſtole from ſleep, and thoſe ſhe gained by 
declining the company of perſons from 
v hom ſhe could expect no improvement, 
and whe! her PIs om nn in Ing 
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to the neceſſary civility which vicinity re-. 
quired, ſhe obtained ſo much time, and 
ſo induſtriouſly.. employed it, that ſhe 
united in herſelf the various accompliſh- 
ments wherein her ſiſters ſeparately ſhone. 


Some of them arrived at great perfection 


in drawing, others in muſick; ſhe excel. 
ed in both. They were miſtreſſes of the 
French and Italian languages; ſhe had 
added to them both Latin and Greek, 
before ſhe was twenty-five. years old. 
They were well inſtructed in geography 
and aſtronomy, as far as could be learnt 
of the latter without a knowledge of ma- 
thematicks; ſhe added to theſe geome- 
try. They had gone through an exten- 
ſive courſe of hiſtory, and all polite 
reading; ſhe, beſide, had made conſide- 
rable advances in philoſophy. The very 
extraordinary quickneſs of her appreben- | 
fion, for. her vivacity being all turned 
to ſtudy gave both vigour and quickneſs 
to an underſtanding naturally ſtrong,. 
much facilitated her arduous taſk; and 
ſhe found ſo much pleaſure in the purſuit | 
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knowledge, that ſhe: frequently confider= 
ed as an happinefs that her form was ſuch 
as did not deſerve any ſhare in her atten- 
tion. She reaped ſo much ſolid Tarisfac- 
tion from her ſtudies, that ſhe ſtood in 
no want of the approbation of the multi- 
tude, and therefore had not the leaſt de- 
ſire to exhibit her learning; ſhe felt it 
ſufficiently its own reward, though en 
only to herſelf; and was not vain of her 
excellenties, as ſhe conſidered that ſhe 
was prompted to acquire them, by a ſenſe 
of her deficiency in the article moſt va- 
lued in a perſon of her ſex. In one par- 
tieular, indeed, ſhe could not excel her 
ſiſters, and that was in purity of religion- 
and morals, for all poſſible care had been | 
taken to inſtill the principles of the moſt” 
rational piety into their very hearts, and 
diſpoſitions good as theirs could not fail 
being moſt effectually influenced by the 
union of ſuch Fa and examples. 1 


Mor was it poſſible to ſay which of all 
theſe young ladies was moſt. tenderly: duti- 
2 ful 
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ful to * parents, or moſt affeRonate 
to her brothers and ſiſters. 5 They were 
entire ſtrangers to envy; Miſs Louiſa 
would with pleaſure aſſiſt in adorning their 
lovely perſons, and they with delight ob- 
ſerved her extraordinary, accompliſhments, 
which they attributed to her ſuperior 
powers, and candidly. admired, though 
they wiſhed themſelves capable of riſing 
to the ſame excellence. Envy is found- 
ed on competition; they were preſerved 
from it by a perſuaſion of her ſuperiority 
of underſtanding; and ſhe had been made 
ſo well acquainted with her own perſon, 
that ſhe had entirely excluded it from her 
thoughts, where ſhe was well convinced 
it did not deſerve to hold any place ; and 
would as ſoon have envied the throat of 
the nightingale or linnet, as the beauty of 
her ſiſters, fo foreign did it ſeem to any 
thing to which ſhe could form pretenſions. 
And leſt ſhe might feel any mortification 
from'thinking that afrer the death of her 
PII ſhe ſhould "of 5 2 Gogle, as is 
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uſually the caſe, be reduced to a very ſmall 
income, while her ſiſters might by mar- 


riage raiſe themſelves to a ſplendid fitua- 


tion, Sir George frequently declared, that 
although he would give his daughters (for 
he W no diſtinction berwrrn thoſe 
Lady Elliſon had by Dr. Tunſtall, and 
his own) only ſeven thouſand pounds each 
in marriage, yet to any that lived ſingle, 


he would add an annuity of 200 l. per 
annum, beſide other advantages. He by 


no means wiſhed his daughters to remain 


unmarried, but he feared no ſuch conſe · 


quence from this declaration, as he had 
too good an opinion of them to believe 


they would oy _ for PICO: mo- 


tives. 


Ss George conſidered marriage as a 


ſtate commanded by God, and very uſe- 
ful to the community; he reſpected it 


therefore both on religious and political 


motives; always endeavoured to promote 
it with propriety, and heard with pleaſure 
that any of his friends had entered into 

_ it 
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it with virtuous and rational views. He 
with great joy received letters from Mr. 
Manningham and Miſs Almon, in the 
fourth year after they were ſettled in Ja- 
maica, aſking his approbation of their in- 
tended marriage; at the ſame time ſub- 
mitting their inclinations to his direction, 
to whom, as to one who had been more 
than a parent to them, they thought not 
only deference but all obedience due. He 
joyfully haſtened their union, and accom- 
panied his approbation with gonſiderable 
preſents; for though no man's words were 


more ſincere thas Sir George's, yet he 


thought them of fo little value, that he 
always took care to accompany them with 
ſomething he imaging of more. ſolid 
worth. 


„Sir eiGoonge' s life was 1 in that 


I ſhall not undertake to give a detail of 
his actions year by year. I have ſaid 
enough (perhaps my readers will ſay too 
_— to give an idea of the general na- 


ture 
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ture of them. To enter into more parti- 
culars.of his beneficence might be tedious, | 
The diſtreſſes which ſeem highly impor- 


tant to thoſe who feel the pains ariſing 


from them, or the pleaſure of ' relieving 
them, would often appear trifling to a 
reader; and as in the pringipal articles there 

is generally great amilo de between one 
caſe and another, the ſameneſs would tire 
in narration, though in execution, no va- 


riety is wanting to make the joys ariſing 
from beneficent actions always delightful; 


novelty is not requiſite here, every relief 
is given with heightened ſatisfaction, from 


a recollection, that it has pleaſed the Al- 
mighty to empower the hand to adminiſ- 


ter 3 conſolation to ſimilar diſtreſs, 
Tear after year paſſed away in the exe- 
cution of the plan of benevolence I have 


already deſcribed ; the ardour of their hu- 


manity never cooled, and the various 
bleſſings it produced were ever increaſing, 


by the 0 ſucceſs of the means they 
4 pur- 
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| purſued... Wherever they directed their 
obſervation, they beheld happineſs, as it 
were, of their creating, and felt their 
hearts expanded with rapturous gratitude 
to the Being which had ſo graciouſly be- 
ſtowed on them the means and the incli- 
nation of enjoying ſuch tranſcendent plea- 
ſure ; a goodneſs which humbled them to 
the greateſt degree; for they felt them- 
ſelves unworthy of the favour ſhewn them, 
and were ſenſible they made a moſt im- 
perfect return for ſo much mercy ; ſo far 
were they from taking pride in actions, 
the motive to which, as well as the power, 
was given them from above, and the im- 
perfections in the performance only was 
their on: imperfections perceived by no 
one elſe, for thoſe whoſe eyes were not 
opened by the ſame. gratitude to, and love 
of the giver of all good, could not dif- 
tinguiſh the failures which were viſible to 
them, and Ac from oh og hu⸗ 
h le. 10 4 D. 40 1 
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However pure and warm the piety: that 
glowed in Sir George's and Lady Ellifon's 
breaſt, it was not of that rigid ſort, that 
inclined them to ſeclude their children en- 
tirely from the world, they only deſired 
to preſerve them from its vanities and 
follies. When, in order to perfect them 
in external accompliſhments, it ſeemed 

neceſſary to carry them to the metropolis, 
they went there yearly ; though it was 
the moſt diſagreeable duty they had ever 
performed, not from want of taſte for 
the ſociety, or the rational amuſements 
which it afforded them, but as it broke 
into their eſtabliſhed courſe of life. They 
feared that, notwithſtanding all their pre- 
cautions, ſome perſon might ſuffer by 
their abſence ; that by the delay of re- 
lief a diſtreſs might be prolonged, or for 
want of their watchful eye, and repeated 
inſtructions, ſome irregularities might be 
indulged, which their preſence would 
have ſupprefſed ; or virtue might ficken 
from the want of daily encouragement. 


NIA : But 
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But after the firſt year of theſe London 
journies, they found a means of render- 

ing them more ſatisfactory. Sir George 
Elliſon's ſiſter was not unworthy of ſuch 
a brother; ſhe was a woman of excellent 
underſtanding, and admirable conduct, 
improved by all advantages of education, 
and long intercourſe with the polite world, 
Her huſband had for many years enjoyed 
a poſt of great honour and emolument 
under the government, but by a change 
of miniſtry was diſpoſſeſſed during the firſt 
winter Sir George ſpent in London. This 
event made ſo conſiderable an alteration 
in their circumſtances, that they found it 
neceſſary to retire into the country; a 
change not perfectly eligible to them, 
who had ſo long been habituated to a 
town life, and by drawing much rational 
and worthy ſociety to their houſe, had 
rendered it extremely agreeable. This 
opened to Sir George, a means of gratify- 
ing both himſelf and them. He offered 
to his aller his houſe in town during nine 
months 
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months in the year, without interruption ; 
and requeſted that during the other quar- 


ter ſhe and her huſband with their family 


would be his gueſts, only aſking in return 


that ſhe would take the care of his daugh- 


ters during ſuch part of it as he and Lady 
Ellifon -ſhould chuſe to be abſent. He 
knew they could. not be placed under a 
better guide; and made eaſy by this well 


placed confidence, he and Lady Elliſon 
divided their reſidence during thoſe three 


months between London and Dorſetſhire, 


never being both abſent from their coun- 
try houſe above a fortnight at a time; 
while their daughters continued conſtant- 
ly in town during the three months, ex- 
cept Miſs Louiſa, who was indulged in 
her inclination to accompany them in 
.every. excurſion into the country. Thus 
Sir George received much gratification 
from his brother in- law's loſs; and at the 
fame time took from him the moſt diſ- 
agreeable of its conſequences. This 
couple, now more at leiſure, likewiſe 


made 
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made them longer viſits in the fummer, 


than his neceſſary reſidence in town had 
hitherto permitted. | 
| That ſeaſon of the year 5 . 
a great increaſe to their family. The 
young Black burns then accompanying Mr. 


Elliſon- and Mr, Green, their tutor, to 


Sir George's during the uſual receſs at col- 
lege. The Marquis, and his brothers, 
who were at the ſame univerſity, viſited 
their father at the ſame time; Mrs. Black- 
burn and her daughters, (Mr. Blackburn 
being dead) uſually met the young gen- 
tlemen at Sir George's, and paſſed good 
part of the vacation with them. The 
duke of - and Sir George at theſe 
ſeaſons were ſtill more than at others con- 
nected, though they always lived on the 
moſt intimate terms, but on theſe occa- 
ſions they almoſt conſtituted one family; 


much to the ſatisfaction of all the parents, 


though indulgence to the young people 
was the principal motive, all of them 


e- 
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| reſpecting and loving Sir George as their 
father, in gratitude to his having ſo long 


acted the part of one towards them all. 


He received freſh pleaſure at every return 


of this ſeaſon, by obſerving the improve- 
ment of theſe worthy youths, whoſe me- 
rit ſeemed to enforce the benefits of a good 
education, as one could not expect that 
by nature fo many ' ſhould prove equally 
deſerving. Their underſtandings, both in 
turn and extent, differed a good deal, and 
conſequently their advances in learning ; 
but in their virtues there was great equa- 
lity z and ſuch entire affection reigned 
through the whole, that it would have 
been difficult to diſcover which were al- 


But pleaſing as this ſociety was to Sir 


George and Lady Elliſon, they never ſuf- 
fered it to engroſs any of the time before 
allotted to the duties of humanity. Every 
one knew thoſe were their firſt engage- 
ments, and none could wiſh to intrude on 

Wo HI. M a 
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An deſtination they could not fail of. ap- 


proving. 


CHAP. VIII. 


\NE ſurnmer, when this ſociety was 
all met together at Sir George El- 
lifon's, Mr. Lamont arrived unexpectedly. 
He had ſpent ſeveral years abroad; and 


had not been long returned into his na- 


tive country, before he determined to 
make a viſit to Sir George, who receiv- 
ed him with great pleaſure. Lamont, on 
enquiring after his former fellow traveller, 


heard ſuch an account of his extenſive 
charities, and of that ſeries of benevolent 


actions, to which he ſeemed to have wholly 
dedicated his time and fortune, that he 
expected to find an amiable recluſe; and 
was not deterred from his deſign by that 
expectation; being ſo wearied with a 
ſearch after amuſement, and the purſuit 


of variety, that he thought with. pleaſure 


of ſpending a little time in quiet and con- 
tenplation. 
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remplation, to both which he was yet a 
ſtranger; but was greatly ſurpriſed at 
being introduced into a company of be- 


tween twenty and thirty perſons; and 


ſtill more ſo, when he learnt that the great 
eſt part of them were lodged in Sir 
George's houſe. Inſtead of the ſerious, 
though reſpectable ſcene, his imagination 
had repreſented to him, he found he had 
entered the ſeat of rational mirth, and 
decent feſtivity; a pleaſing chearfulneſs 


fat on every countenance; and openneſs 


of converſation reigned univerſally ; every 
individual of the company ſeemed happy 
in themſelves, and delighted with all 
around them; but more particularly the 
maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe, whoſe 
every feature expreſſed ſublime content. 
The joy Sir George felt at the fight of 
Lamont, inſpired Lady Elliſon with equal 
pleaſure, and ſne welcomed him to that 
happy ſociety, with an eaſe and cordiality, 


ny ane the n no one a ſtran- 
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ger or indifferent to her, who had ever 
been a friend of her. huſband's. 


27 Lamont congratulated himſelf. on his 
good fortune, in having - undertaken to 
renew an acquaintance, which promiſed 
to yield him more pleaſure than he had 
before received from it; and when the 
hour of ſeparation arrived, he declared 
that in all the countries he had been in, 
he had met with no ſociety ſo agreeable. 
Years had much improved him; the gid- 
dineſs of youth being paſt, thoughtleſs 
vivacity had given place to reflexion, and 
ſolidity of judgment well compenſated for 
the loſs of the flaſhy fallies which he and 
his companions had called Wit. 


After Lamont had ſpent about a week 
in this family, he began to think the ac- 
count he had received of Sir George's ex- 
tenſive charities was ſomewhat exaggerat- 
ed; he ſaw him ſocial and generous, but 
heard no mention of diſtreſſes, f no hints 
te 
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at poverty relieved, no intimation of per- 
ſons ſupported by his bounty. This in- 
duced him to enter into diſcourſe with Mr. 
Green on the ſubject, from whom he ſoon 
learnt, that what had before been told 
him, fell conſiderably ſhort of the truth; 
but that he could in no place have ſo 


little chance of hearing thoſe charities 


mentioned, as where Sir George Elliſon 
was; for he himſelf always avoided the 
topic, and his friends were too obſervant 
of his inclinations to ſpeak on that ſub- 
ject if any ſtranger was preſent 3 when 


only themſelves were by, to whom the 
detail was well known, they often made 
part of the converſation, as the various 


incidents relative to the objects of his 


bounty, afforded much matter for diſ- 
courſe. | | 


Lamont was ſo well pleaſed with the 
company. he had fallen into, that he could 
not reſiſt reiterated invitations to prolong 
his ſtay; he found ſufficient variety of 

| „ con- 
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converſation to amuſe him, amidſt ſo large 
An number; F the, way of life was entirely 
new to him; + the. affectionate harmony 
which, reigned among them, the regula- 
rity of the family both in their devotions 
and employments, Was the more agree 
able to him, for having never before been 
in ſo quiet and tranquil a ſcene. He be- 
gan to wiſh., to) partake of the ſober hap- 
pineſs of domeſtic life, and to think that 
to one who was weary of rambling, and 
had with ſo little ſubſtantial ſatisfaction 
paſſed above twenty years in diſfipation, 
and ſometimes guilty, but always trifling 
amuſements, marriage was an eligible 
ſtate; an opinion perhaps as much ow- 
ing to the charms of Mrs. Blackburn, as 
to che * found in that - 
ciety. 588. 


Mrs. albern, abs dubio bees 4 
widow above four years, was conſiderably 
paſſed the bloom of life, being thirry fix 

; _ 6143” but ſhe OT of thoſe beau- 
ties 
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ties whom time ſeems 1 to have only lightly 
touched with bis Wings, juſt bruſhing off 
the bloom of youth, itlibur' leaving any 
of thoſe deep traces which by his rough- | 
Her 3 appearance would not have diſgrac- 
ed fix and twenty; ; her complexion was 
ſtill fine, gaining in delicacy almoſt as 
much as it had Joſt in reſplendence by the 
fading of the roſes in her cheeks. Her 
face, naturally ſmall, and inclining to 
round, was ſtill free from all lines that 
could betray want of youth; the eaſineſs 
of her mind ſeemed to have preſerved 
her from any deep impreſſions, and her 
ſituation” had perhaps had its ſhare here- 
in. She had been expoſed to ſo many 
diſagrecable | circumſtances; that ſhe had 
never continued long enough in a ſtate 
of mirth to have any of thoſe laughing 
traces worn, which, chough not unpleaC- 
ing, as they appear as much the lines of 
happineſs as of age, are yet very deftruc- 
tiye to beauty; and the bluntneſs of her 
| M 4 ſen- 
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ſenſations had made her diſtreſſes ſit 2 


lightly. upon, her, that the uneaſineſs ſhe 
ſuffered made no laſting impreſſions on 


her countenance, which was as free from 


the lines of anguiſh, as from. thoſe of 
mirth. She ill | preſerved 1 the ſame deli- 
cacy of perſon that had in youth. diftin- 
guilhed | her, and to which, probably was. 
owing much of her youthful air. However, 


Lamont could not be deceived as to her 


age, how far ſoever appearances were in 
her favour, all her children making part 
of the ſociety he was in, and her eldeſt 


ſon was then avowedly | eighteen. years 


old; but with fewer prejudices in her fa- 
vour than he had conceived, he might 


reaſonably enough have allowed, that 
the age which 1 is not diſcoverable, in the 
perſon, ought not to be conſidered as a 
fault, ſince it can ſcarcely fail of having 


good effects on the mind ;, beſide that ſhe 


Was in reality, as well as in APPRATANCSs 


i Younger GP himſelf t NONTEGS 09 01 . 
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Lamont's particular attention to Mrs. 
Blackburn was ſoon obſerved, though fi- 
lently, by the company; but they as little 


expected it to have any ſerious conſequen- a 


ces as he did, till the young people be- 
ing on their return to college, Mrs. Black- 


burn had fixed the day for her departure, 
which was about two months after La- 
mont's arrival among them. He then be- 
gan to grow a little grave; and after hav- 
ing appeared particularly thoughtful for 
two days, made Sir George acquainted with 
his inclinations, and deſired he would 
uſe his intereſt in his fayour with the wi- 
dow. | | 1 


Sir r Gene was pleaſed with the prof: | 
pect of having his friend fixed in their 
neighbourhood ; and had ſo good an opi- 
nion of him, as to believe he would make 
Mrs. Black burn very happy, who would 
be rendered more ſenſible of his merits, 
by the compariſon ſhe muſt unavoidably 


make between him and her former huſ- 
e M 5 band. 
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band. He thought, indeed, ſhe might 
liye as happily by- continuing in her ſtate 
of widowhood, but that depended on her 
own opinion; and if ſhe choſe to hazard 
ſecond nuptials, he believed ſhe would 
not eaſily make a better choice. He 
therefore undertook the office with which 
Lamont had entruſted him, only diſclaim- 
ing all attempts to influence her. 


Mrs, Blackburn had remained longer 
ignorant of the impreſſion ſhe had TR 
on Lamont, than ſhe could have done had 
it happened earlier in life. A ſtranger to 
coquettry even in youth, ſhe had for ſome 
years ceaſed to imagine a. poſſibility of 
any man's being in love with her; and 
could conſider herſelf as nothing but an 
object of indifference, when ſhe beheld 
a very pretty daughter on the verge of 
womanhood, for the eldeſt Miſs Black- 
burn was near fifteen, blooming and love- 
ly, as amiable in mind as in perſon, hav- 
ing all her mother's paced and ſweet- 
neſs 
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neſs of -teriper; with” mrs Mehigth of 
NE} amd tenderer hier 
Sith a daughter ttifglit well: eeldde all 
thoughts of conqueſt from | her mother's 
mint; but Eimont's'behividur had been 
ſafficientl y intelligible to Excite _= = 
Picions 5 Mrs. Blackburn 6f His un 

mon attächment, Befbre Sit baby 5 
plained the cotmitifflön upon which ke 
was ſent; yet ſhe was, ſomewhat ſurpriſed 
to find the prepoſſefſion” me fav he had 
konceived in her füvdur FrodURtive of fo 
ſerious a (conſecieibe;" Be Ay. Hh 


bes Sir George Ha delivered his 
friend's propoſal, Mrs. Blackburn defir- 
ed him to give her his advice upon it. 
Sir George immediately conſidered La- 
mont's ſuit as granted, believing that if 
a woman of thirty ſix years old, with 
children grown up almoſt to maturity, 
heſitates on ſuch an occaſion, ſhe will 
not very long reſiſt a lover's importu- 
nity. He ſuſpected that ſhe who in ſuch 
M 6 cir- 
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circumſtances aſked advice, wiſhed for a 
ſanction to her marriage. But Sir George, 
with all his good nature, was a little per- 
verſe on this occaſion, and refuſing to ad- 
viſe, referred her to her own inclination; 
only N obſerving, that if ſhe had any 
thoughts of a ſecond: marriage, ſhe might 
not have an opportunity of entering into it 
on ſuch advantageous terms, Lamont be- 
ing a man of ſenſe and merit, of no im- 
proper age, and poſſeſſed of a conſider- 
able fortune, which beſide the common 
recommendations of wealth, had ſtill an 
additional value, as it was an undeniable 
proof of his ſincere regard for her. Con- 
cluding with deſiring her to confider what 
he had ſaid on his friend's behalf, not as 
intended to influence her in favour of mar- 
riage, but only if ſhe was diſpoſed to re- 
linquiſh a ſingle life, to give his opinion 
how far Mr. Lamont was an eligible per- 
fon, , 14 . Toh 2 LIEB III iii. S th 
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This method of proceeding did not 
quite anſwer: Mrs. Blackburn's wiſhes: 
She was well diſpoſed towards Lamont; 
ſhe thought him agreeable and deſerving; 
his fortune afforded her ſome temptation, 
and his attachment to her was too flat- 
tering not to prejudice her a good deal 
in his favour; but her heart had never 
been ſuſceptible of that extreme tender- 
neſs which excludes prudence, and at the 
age ſhe then was, would not have excuſ- 
ed in herſelf a prepoſſeſſion, ſtrong enough 
to have reſiſted the advice of a friend. 
Had Sir George adviſed her to have re- 
fuſed this offer, ſne would have complied 
with a good grace, as ſhe would then 

have judged propriety required it; but 
ſhe rather wiſhed to have found him in 
a contrary opinion, that ſne might have 
given way to her choice with dignity. 
His backwardneſs in this point left her 
in a dilemma; and not quite ſatisfied with 
ſeeming to chuſe a ſecond marriage, and 
yet unwilling to refuſe it, ſhe could not 
bring 
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bring herſelf o gie in Explitir after, 
but exprelſed fitisfaction in Her preſent 
Kifaiation, that rendered Her little ehe 
to change it; ; droppitig at the ſame time 
ſome intimations of the advantages ſhe 
ſhould receive in point of ine by an 
amance with Mr. Lamont, if the cout 


reconcile herſelf, at her age; i to enter again 
into wedlock's bands, imagining it more 
decent to be influenced by the love of 
wealth, than by byes for the- owner 
of 1 it. 


"Gin George could not forbear ſmiling 
at the difficulties. into which his neu- 
trality had reduced her; and did not 
preſs. for a plainer anſwer to his meſ- 
ſage, forſceing that Lamont muſt be very 
defective in importunity, if he did not 
ſoon obtain a full compliance. He there- 
fore told his friend he had made known 
his inclination; but left him to diſcover 
the effects, as he imagined a lover had a 
better chance of obtaining a favourable 

anſwer, 
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anſwer, if he ſollicited it in Perſon, than 
by the cold intervention of all en 
ag6d6 «7 01540 


[The event did not cbptradiet StrGeorit's 
opinion. Lamont found it no very dis 
cult matter to perſuade the widow to re- 
linquiſh her widowhood; not that ſhe 


ſeemed over-ready to make him that ſa- 


crifice z conſcious worth made her aſſume 
a dignity even in compliance; ſhe would 
not unſought be won; and preſerved 
feminine decorum ſo well, that ſhe appear- 
ed to yield to his reaſons and importu- 
nity, rather than to her own inclinations, 
Sir George and lady Elliſon found no ſmall 
amuſement in obſerving the progreſs of 
this affair, and Lamont was not weary of 
ſolliciting, as he perceived the event of 
his ſuit was not doubtful ; for all the ob- 
jections the lady made; were only intend- 
ed to heighten his ſenſe of the favour ſhe: 
at laſt intended to confer, and to keep 
up her own dignity ; views which he was 

Can, too 
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too polite to wiſh to diſappoint. But 
when all the impediments. prudery ſug- 
geſted were removed, there remained ano- 
ther point of ſome delicacy to be ſettled, 
which was no other than a doubt that 


aroſe whether Mrs. Blackburn's children 
ought to be preſent at the celebration of 
her nuptials. She felt ſome pain from 
an apprehenſion of their cenſuring a ſe- 
cond engagement,. and was conſcious ſhe 
ſhould not better become the. character 

of bride, for being ſurrounded with ſons 
and xn who were almoſt Grown up 
to maturity. TED 


The Elliſons perceived alittle aukward- 
neſs in this circumſtance, but confider- 
ed it as unavoidable, ſince in that fitua- 
tion ſhe mult in a ſhort time appear, 
though it were to be ayoided on her wed- 
ding day ; therefore they Judged i it bet- 
ter to go through it with courage, and 
not -increaſe any opinion of impropriety, 


50 an 3 of a conſciouſneſs which 
would 
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would only ſerve to confirm it. Accord- 
ingly Sir George took upon. himſelf to ac- 
quaint the youthful part of the family 
with their mother's intentions, and to en- 
vite them to her wedding, which was to 
be celebrated at his houſe; and ſhe ac- 
companied his letters with others from 
herſelf, proper on the occaſion. 


| Mr. Elliſon had likewiſe an invitation 
to be of the party, that he might do the 
honours of the houſe to the young gen- 
tlemen, and alſo from a ſecret view of 
his father's, who wiſhed to give him 
as frequent opportunities as poſſible of 
ſeeing Miſs Blackburn; whoſe uncom- 
mon. perfections had awakened in him a 
ſtrong, deſire to render his ſon ſenſible. of | 
her charms ; ; believing, that although he 
might g get a wife with a much larger for- 
tune, he could no where find one ſo likely 
to make him happy. 


The e! a W carries with it 
_ a notion of n which rendered the 


in VI ita- 
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invitation agreeable to the young people, 
and they were not ready t to think an ac- 
tion could deſerve cenſute Which was to 
be performed at Sir George Elliſon's 
houſe, a prejudice i in favour of their mo- 
ther's marriage, which the behaviour of 
Sir George and lady Elliſon encreaſed; 
for they endeavoured/ to win over their 
| approbation, by ſeeming themſelves to 
- approve the alliance. Lankbart 8 conduct 
had no  ſmill ſhare in making his new 
family perfectly well pleaſed with acquir- 
ing a ſecond father, for he not only ew- 
ed them every affectionate attention, but 
made to each very handſome Preſents, 
well knowing that nothing captivates 
youthful initids more than well Judged 
Hderality; 5 and Mrs. Blackburn had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeirig ker children take 
pleaſure i in an event which in fact Promiſ- : 
xd them Tome advatitages, and <ould not 
poſibly injure them in any feſpect, te 


having nothing in her own, power, , 
"ins Alt" not "RtiGH k5 Ir. 


Green 
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Green his wiſhes in regard to his ſon and 
Miſs Blackburn till above a year after 
this marriage, and chen had the mortifi- 
cation of hearing that Mr. Elliſon ſeem- 
ed to have conceived an attachment to a 
young lady who lived near Oxford; Mr. 
Green telling him, that he purpoſed give 
ing him this information if he had not 
thus led him to the ſubject, and enquir- 
ing whether he did not think it adviſes 
able on this account to haſten the young 
gentlemen abroad, as during their tra- 
vels Mr. Fllifon's'piffion Would probably 
ſubſide. But when Sir George, by his 
enquiries, fotind there was no objettis ion 
to the young lady but her deficiency i in 
fortüne, he did not think it Proper to al- 
ter his plan; ſayitig, that If ic-might Ve 
allowed a reafon for ſending his ſön abroad 
before he was as capable as he wiſhed of 
improving thereby, it was fidfie for Haft- 
ering; the departure of the reſt, MhN CO 
not fail -of ſuffering by tlie Alteratior; 
and d ghat as the LOA bf his foh's affec⸗ 

tions 
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tions was amiable, deſerving, and a gen- 
tlewoman, the continuance of his attach- 
ment was no real evil, as he might very | 
well excuſe want of fortune in a wife. He 
had, indeed, ardently wiſhed to make 
Miſs Blackburn his daughter, but as he 
had no other motive for that deſire than 
a view to his ſon's happineſs, he ſhould 
readily relinquiſh a ſcheme which would 
no longer anſwer the purpoſe he * 


Sir George was very averſe to 7 
common method of forming diſtant views, 
and anxiouſly fixing the heart on their 
accompliſhment. He thought great ſol- 
licitude about any worldly affairs ſinful, 
as it is expreſly forbidden us by him who 
has the beſt right to our obedience, and. 
at the fame time extremely fooliſh, as our 
ignorance of the effect any event will have 
on our happineſs ſhould. teach us to ſub- 
mit the diſpoſal of our lot to him who 
better knows what is really for our bene 
fit, and only calmly and prudently, on 

our 
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our parts, purſue what our reaſon tells us 
is moſt eligible ; but contentedly re- 
ſign our aim when ve find we cannot 
attain it, reflecting that, through the im- 
perfection of our reaſon, the greateſt miſ- 
fortunes might have ariſen from the ac- 
compliſhment EM our wiſhes. 


CHA'F, IK 
Owever philoſophically Sir George 
might look on the common affairs of 
life, there were ſome occaſions whereon he 
found it difficult to exerciſe the reſignation. 
he was ſenſible was his duty. His pa- 
tience and fortitude were expoſed to a 
very ſevere trial, after a long enjoyment, 
of peace and happineſs. Lady Elliſon, 
in the midſt of a conſtant courſe of good. 
health, was ſeized with a ſcarlay, fever, 
which brought her life into great nger, 
and raiſed the tendereſt alarms in her huſ- 
da breaſt, e e had for 


iy” | wb brit 
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ſome days been entirely engroſſed by her ill 
neſs, when they were called off to another 
ſubject; for in paſſing by the parlour door, 
he heard his youngeſt daughter crying 
moſt violently, and between her ſobs ex- 
claiming, that ſhe- was ſare the man 
© told a cruel lie, for her brother Elli- 
£ ſon could not do ſo wicked, ſo bar. 
6 barous a thing. 1 


Sir George, ſtartled by her expreſſions, 
and alarmed at her affliction, went into 
the room and enquired the cauſe. The 
girl, who was about nine years old, en- 
deavoured to evade his queſtion, having 
been charged to conceal what ſhe had by 
chance over: heard; but as Sir George 
urged his enquiry, and ſhe had been bred 
up in an abhorrence of falſhood, ſhe was 
reduced to tell him, that; as ſhe was pal. 
ſing by the kitchen door, ſhe heard a 
pern ſaying to the ſervants, that her 
brother Elliſon had killed a _ and was 
carried to Priſon for tie murder! 


2) 


Sir 
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Sir George, was thunder-ſtruck at ſo 
dreadful. tale paternal tenderneſs whiſ⸗ 


pered to his heart that it could not be- 
trug; but Wo the. ſound of imorderfilled him- 


LING 


ſome time | bofarg. he had power to enquite 
into this ſtrange affair of the ſervants to 
whom it had been related; nor did he 
receive any ſatisfaction from them. The 
account they gave him was, that the maſ- 
ter of a little inn in that pariſn had been 
there, to enquire if they had received any 
bad news of Mr. Elliſon; for a gentle- 


man, i who changed horſes. at his houſe, 


enquiring who was the owner of, the ad- 
jacent. handſome. ſeat, and, fine park, and 
being told Sir George Elliſon, a gentle - 
man Who rendered a the neighbourhood. 
happy, cried out, Poor man! he has, 
* not a fon, at Oxford, 1 hope.” Being 
aſked why. he hoped Fr anſwered, that, 
as he came through that town he ſaw. 
c a young gentleman conducted to priſon, 
and was n un ARE vs Elljſans.; 7 

he 
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© he was ſon to a baronet, the worthieſt 
© man that ever lived, and that the young 
gentleman was committed for a mur- 
der; adding, that no ſight ever ſhocked 
him more, the extremeſt affliction being 
©1mpreſſed on the criminaPs countenance, 
* as well as on thoſe of ſeveral young gen- 
© tlemen who attended him.* £ 


| Sir George immediately ſent to the inn- 
keeper, but could obtain no farther in- 
telligence; he ſaid, the gentleman who 
had told him this ſtory was himſelf igno- 
rant of farther particulars, for being tra- 
velling with the utmoſt ſpeed on account 
of buſineſs, had it not been for the up- 
roar in the ſtreets of Oxford, he ſhould 
not have ſtopped long enough to have 
learnt even fo much as he had related. As 
every one felt himſelf tenderly intereſted 
in all that concerned their general be- 
nefactor, the inn- keeper had taken 
alarm, and came to Sir George” 8 houſe 
to know if there was any truth in the 
| dreadful 


* 
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dreadful ſtory; and the fervants had a- 
_ greed to conceal it from their maſter, to 
avoid giving him poſſibly cauſeleſs ſorrow, , 
and at leaſt an earlier grief than was necel: 
ſary, had not his Aanghter s affliction 
made the diſcovery. Wi dee, 


Sir George was in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation; he could not forbear giving ſome 
faith to the report, and yet it ſeemed 
ſtrange that Mr. Green ſhould not ac- 
quaint him with ſo important an event, 
but leave him. to receive the ſhock from, 
accidental information. He was ſenſible 
his ſon's temper was naturally violent, 
but for many years had enjoyed the ſatis- 
faction of thinking all his paſſions were 
totally ſubdued by Seaſon and humanity ;, 
yet he could not but fear that nature had in 
ſome fatal inſtant broken forth, and baf- 
fled all the effects of education. Had 
lady Elliſon been in health, Sir George 
would have gone inſtantly to Oxford, 
rather than continue in his anxious ſtate; 
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but ſo far from leaving her, he dared not 
even. tell his apprehenſions, convinced 
that the effects in her ſituation would be 
fatal; and was obliged to aſſume fuch a 
command over his countenance as would 
prevent her perceiving the ſufferings of 


a heart oppreſſed to the greateſt degree, 
for he loved his ſon with the utmoſt pa- 


- rernal. fondneſs ; but the virtue of his 
mind was ſuch, that had it, been put to 


his choice, he would rather have ſeen him 
carried to his grave, the untimely victim 
of ſickneſs in the bloom of youth, than 
that he ſhould have imbrued his hands in 
blood. Very difficult we may therefore 
ſuppoſe was Sir George's taſk, to conceal. 
the extremeſt anguiſh the heart can ſuffer, 
under an air of chearful ſerenity; and it 
was rendered ſtill harder by lady Elliſon's 
being ſo much better that day as to know 


him perfectly, and ro wiſh to have him 


conſtantly by her, finding the pains of 
fickneſs almoſt diſpelled by his aſſiduous 
care and tender attentions, which if — 

did 
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did not make her quite inſenſible of her 
diſeaſe, ar leaſt reconciled her to it, by 
ſeeing how many delightful opportunities 
it afforded him of giving her undeniable 
proofs of an affection which conſtituted 
the happineſs of her life. Had not Sir 
George entertained a hope that this dread- 
ful ſtory might prove falſe, he could not 
have ſupported ſo violent a reſtraint, and 
never found the hour of bed-time fo great 
a relief, as he then was at Oy" to give 
way to n affliction. | 


As mai as he heard this enlantiah 
news he had diſpatched a ſervant to Mr. 
Green at Oxford, to deſire to know what 
grounds there was for ſuch a report; but 
that gentleman had left the place before 
che Aree pan þ got e and mandel the 


— 9 — 


| 


Sir Ab was ite by big Lady's $ 
bed lde, and endeavouring to diſpell 
the fears ſhe had conceived for his heal th, 

N 2 from 
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from the pallidneſs of his countenance, 
which bore ſtrong impreſſions of the agi- 
tation of his mind, and total want of reſt, 
for he had not even been able to perſuade 
himſelf to go into bed that night, when a 
ſervant called him out. He found Mr. 
Green on the ſtairs, who to his great vex- 
ation had perceived by the melancholy 
which fat on every face, that he was diſ- 
appointed in his hope of giving the firſt 
information of the melancholy event; but 
the ſight of Sir George, and the diſtref 
of mind he plainly ſaw he ſuffered, ſhock- 
ed him exceſſively. Sir George was un- 
able to ſpeak, but with trembling impa- | 
_ tience ſeized him by the hand, led him 
haſtily into his library, and throwin; 
himſelf into a chair aſſumed all the forti- 
"tude he was maſter of, and deſired Mr. 
Green to tell him the whole without pre- 
face or preparation, for ſince he had out- 
lived the hearing his ſon was a murderer, 
there was no reaſon to fear any ill effects 
from relating the molt TIO circum- 
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Dear 'Sir,* faid Mr. Green, do not 
call your ſon by ſo harſh a name; he is 
en enn nen but Ac e 
1 full parden: never. gave greater joy 
10 2 condemned criminal than Sir George 
Elliſon felt at thoſe words. He rofe 
2 his ſeat in rapture, crying, Is my 
n then. innocent? and with hands and 
eyes up- -lifred, added with a lower voice, 
Heaven! be thanked! A few tears of joy 
fell from his eyes, and growing more TM 


e 


bg ee told! him, chat, had he 

4 gte the report of this unhappy af- 
: © fair could have been brought him by 
2 * any other means, he would have haſten- 
6 ed his journey, eſpecially as he perceiy- 
c ed the relation given him had far exceed- 
2 £ ed the truth; but hoping fame would 
not be ſo great a babbler, he had delay- 
* ed ſetting out till he had brought his 

| pupil to a more compoſed ſtate of mind, 
0 and provided every thing poſſible for his 
| N 3 con- 
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convenience. That he has killed a gen- 
tleman, continued he, is certain; and 
what renders it ſtill more grievous to 
* him, that gentleman was his friend, and 
the father of the young lady to whom J 


© told you he was ſo much attached; but 


the blow was accidental, as they were 
on a ſhooting party, in a wood where 
they had liberty from the owner to pur- 
ſue their ſport; nor would the misfor- 
tune have happened, but through the 
inexcuſable careleſsneſs of the deceaſed. 
The poor man paid the forfeit of his 
© heedleſsneſs on the ſpot. The conſter- 
* nation of the whole company was great, 
but your ſon's grief was, inexpreſſible. 


A ſurgeon was immediately ſent for, but 


to no purpoſe, the ſhot had penetrated 
his brain, and there was no hope. Mr. 
Elliſon immediately delivered himſelf 


cup to Juſtice, and was attended to priſog 


*by all the gentlemen” who "were: of 
© the party, by the Marquis, Lord John 


* n Lord . 323 and the 


young 
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« young Blackburns; who were all deeply 
« affeted by ſo melancholy an accident, 
and the extreme i iom it en deer 

1 J 
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An affliction indeed,? Gia: Sir 8 
© which no time can wholly eradicate for 
however innocent of intention, the 
© thought of having deprived a man of 
© life, of having robbed his friends of per- 

haps their greateſt happineſs, and poſ- 
ſibly ſent him into eternity at a time 
+ whenthe was but ill prepared to meet the 
zudgment on which his fate through all 


ages muſt. depend, will e ever =—_ my 
N on "rhe mind.) 17 


Q « This dds. 8 led Me. 8 
5 certainly accompanied with very ag- 
< gravating circumſtances. Mr. Blanchard, 
« that was the name of the poor deceaſed 
N man, Was, indeed, a bad huſband, and 
a ſevere father z but if his temper might 
e be ſuppoſed to render his life 
SALOY | N 4 3 
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leſs dear to his wife and daughter, his 
* extravagance. had however made it ne- 
* ceſſary. He originally poſſeſſed but a 
moderate younger brother's fortune; 
© his wife married him againſt the inclina- 
C tion of her friends, and for want of their 
« prudent aſſiſtance had no ſettlements; 
< the whole therefore of their fortunes 
"<7 were in his power, and in a few years he 
* ſp ent it all, and found himſelf reduced 
c * to live entirely on the income of a place, 
which had hitherto proved ſo inſufficient 
« for” his ſupport.” This obliged him to 
or retire into the country; and, to Mr. 
< 1. Aliſon' 8 misfortune, he fixed near Ox- 
wy ford. He was polite, and agreeable in 
6 company ; z which with the charms of his 
1 daughter, could not fail rendering his 
: 'houſe very attractive, and making his 
converſation ſought by people of the 
© beſt faſhion in the neighbourhood. With 
him periſhed the ſubſiſtence, of bis wife. 
And daughter ; ; and what is ſtill more af-. 
« Fecting to your fon, by the hand of him 
© whoſe 
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© whoſe great. ambition. Was to be united 
in the tendereſt ties to that daughter, 

if he could obtain your, conſent; for 
47 without it, he would contract no alli- 
£ ance, determined to facrifice every incli- 
o nation to your will, All the hope he 
© had fo fondly cheriſhed of this happineſs 


is now blaſted ; he cannot fatter himſelf 


© that Miſs Blanchard will ever behold 


© without horror the murderer of her fa- 
© ther; and what ſtill more afflicts him is, 
the fear that they will not accept from 
ſo fatal a hand the ſupport of which he 
s has deprived them. He gave, however, 
into my care an hundred pounds, deſir- 
ing me to find ſome means of conveying 
vit to them for the ſupply of preſent exi- 
tgencies, in ſuch a manner as might pre- 
vent their ſuſpecting from whence it 
« came z but this I had not leiſure to per- 
form, judging that after I had done my 
« firſt ſervices to my unhappy pupil, the 
moſt neceſſary point was to acquaint you 


. vich his misfortune, which I was deter- 
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W mined 


7. 


"© mined to doin perſon as it might we 
dee p 901110 ebiicd 
NIGP91 07 TH it's 108 iff y 
* You welt know, my „esd f friend, 5 
replied Sir George, that I never deſign- 
ed to comtroul my ſon's inclinations, in 
* 4 particular wherein his choice was ſo 
much more material than mine, but had 
ever heſitated, this misfortune muſt 
| have ſecured my conſent, if the young 
0 lady's can ever be obtained; as his mar- 
riage with her is the beſt reparation he 
can make either to her or her mother ; 
© but this is a thing not to be thought of 
© now © time, eſpecially if 'Miſs' Blanchard 
© has any prepoſſeſſion in his favour, may 
bring her to look on him rather as a 
companion in her misfortune than as the 
* cauſe'of it. I moſt ſenſibly feel his diſ- 
<* treſs; but am glad he is ſo anxious to re- 
_ © pair the evil he has innocently brought 
upon them, without which I ſhould have 
thought him very deficient in generoſity. 
has _ yy" perſons. ſcruple re- 
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+5 ceiving a pecuniary reparation from, the 
hands of the ſon, they cannot refuſe, what 
© they have, in mah a right to require 
from they father. "onyx h] ND 


i 3 | 


Sir — pres Fm ad e 
lighteneg by hearing his ſon was ſo entire- 
ly innocent; he compaſſionated his miſ- 
fortune extremely, but when he conſider- 
edchim as free from guilt, he hoped the 
violence of his preſent affliction would 
ſoon abate; and he felt ſome comfort in 
learning that Mr. Blanchard's faults were 
ſuch as rendered his loſs by no means irre- 
ane his ning umi. 5 
"ondifien * . into ) every par- 
Farne Sir George returned to Lady El- 
liſon's apartment, with an happier coun- 
tenance than when he left her; which was 
ſoon diſcovered by her watchful eye, and 
removed much of the anxiety ſhe. had 
been under for his health. Her fever was 
ſo much abated by the following day, 
N of 1 | that 
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that Sir George ſent Mr Green back to 


| Oxford, with#'promiſe of being ſoon with 


his fon 3 and every Afurance thst he 
thought could prove conſolatory to him. 
He did not think it adviſable to leave 
home without acquainting Lady Elliſon 


with the cauſe of his journey, leſt ſhe 


might hear it in a manner; and from a 
perſon leſs proper, and be more ſhocked 
thereby, than he hoped ſhe would be if 
related by him. This delayed his ſetting 
out à day or two longer than would other- 
wiſe have been neceſlary, as he feared 
caufing too early an agitation in her ſpirits; 
but as ſoon as he thought it might be 
done with ſafety, he acquainted her with 
the affair in the leaſt alarming manner 
he was able, and had the ſatisfaction of 
feeing her bear it as“ well as he could ex- 
pect; but the truth was, ſhe concealed 
the concern it gave her as much as poſ- 
fible from him, leſt ſhe ſhould increaſc 
"won * well Knew he muſt ſuffer. 
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When this neceſſary ſtep was paſſed, 
nothing retarded. Sir,.George's;Jaurney; 
be repaired. to Oxford. with jall ſpeeds and 
directly viſited. his ſon in his priſon, here 
he found him as conveniently accommo- 
dated as the place would permit, and at- 

tended by his friends, who kindly took 


all pofſible care that he ſhould be little 


alone, till his mind were in a ſtate that 
would render reflexion leſs painful. Sir 


George tried every means of reviving his 


dejected ſpirits, and promiſed to remain 
with him till his trial was over; which 
though a mere legal formality, where the 
innocence of the fact was ſo evident, yet 
was a ſhocking ceremony to him, who 
Vys ge lamented che ern / 
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ing ſtill greater comfort to his ſon. 
waited on Mrs. Blanchard, * 
his concern for what ſhe ſuffered: by the 
misfortune of one his family, in a man- 
ner dhe ne "IO that he poſſibly 
191 N | could, 
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cauſe. of their ſorrow, and $5" bir 
- generous pity by accepting all the repara- 
tion the nature of the: caſe would permit, 
and thereupon produced a ſettlement of 
two hundred pounds per annum on Mrs. 
Blanchard, for her life, and one hundred 
Per annum on Miſs Blanchard for her life 
alſo; which he took the liberty of inſiſting 
on their receiving, as the nie ken 
en no Wd . FL DL The 


Ty The 3 were 1 ee, at — 
action, and knew not what part to take. 
They were entirely deſtitute of fortune, 
having little more than the hundred pounds 
which Mr. Green had contrived to remit 
to them, without their being able cer- 
tainly to learn from whence it came, 
though they ſtrongly ſuſpected the gene- 
tous hand to which they were obliged; Mrs. 
Blanchard was a woman of ſenſe and merit; 
n n the long courſe of ill treatment ſhe 


05 had 
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had received from her huſband; and the 
frequent pecuniary difficulties they had 
been under, her ſpirits and health werte 
both ſo impaired, that ſhe was not fit to 
ſtruggle with poverty, yet knew not how l 
to ſubmit to ſo humiliating a fupport. 

Miſs Blanchard was in a leſs helpleſs ſtate. 
She had good health, lively ſpirits, and 
an excellent underſtanding; and though 
ſince her acquaintance with Mr. Elliſon 
her employments had been of a more 
learned kind, conducted by his recom- 
mendation, and inſtigated by her deſire to 
pleaſe him, yet ſhe was well verſed in all i 
feminine | buſineſs, and very capable ef 
providing for herſelf; which, ſo far from i 
looking upon as a degradation, ſhe would | 
have thought more honourable than liy- 
ing on the charity of another; but ſhe i 
Was ſtrongly influenced by an apprehenſion i 
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of lowering herſelf ſo much by a menial 
employment, as might ruin all her hopes I 
of Mr. Elliſon, to whom ſhe was more 1 
attached by affection than even by inte- 4 i} 
0 | reſt ; 
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reſt; and ; whatever judgment might. be 
formed by others, ſhe imagined he would 
not think meanly of her, from knowing 
(The was one of the objects of his father's 
bounty. This conſideration in ſome „ mea- 
ſure conquered her reluctance. Neceſſity 
Had equal power over her mother; and 
together with Sir George's preſſing 
imtteaties, that they would conſent to ehe | 
'only thing that could alleviate the con- 
cern he and his ſon were under, at length 
determined them to accept of a proviſion 
from him; but they were very deſirous of 
| reſtraining his genefolity within natrower 
bounds; Mrs. Blanchard inf ſting that an 
hundred pounds a year would Furniſh 
them with all the neceſſaries of life, and 


10 * * 


was more than they had any expectations 
of ever being poſſeſſed of after Mr: Blan- 
chard's death, had he lived eyen many 
years longer. f Sir George was the moſt 
obſtinate man in the world when an act 


of grnerolcy 3 Was 3d e 70 the 
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ladies could ſay was ineffectual; he infiſt- 
ed the more pertinaciouſly for their reſiſt- 
ance; and' did 'not leaye them till he ob- 
— 2 their full aequieſcence in his re- 
queſt. PO 
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aj N LI. Mr. Ellifon's 8 IMO: were of i op L 
LY nion that travelling would aa 

more relief to his ſpirits than any 
other means that could be uſed, and 
therefore re preſented to Sir G eorge that 
it oug ght to be no longer delayed, to which 

he readily agreed; and it was determined, 
| that as ſoon as the trial was over, the young 

gevirleman ſhould be. equipped and ſent 
abroad. Mrs. Blanchard expreſſed an in- 
tention of leaving Oxfordſhire, 'whete- 
upon Sir George prevailed with her to 
remove to a ſmall houſe in his neighbour- 


hood, having. ſome deſite to be fully ac- 


quainted with the conduct and merits of 
ber daughter, who he ſatw would im all 
pbbedilty become his alſo; but ſhe 

thought 
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— deceney ſhe ought not to go 

thither till Mr. Elliſon had left the king- 
dom; for though ſhe could not reſent 
an action ſo far from his intention, yet 
ſhe feared the world might cenſure an 
appearance of immediate forgiveneſs; 
and indeed, notwithſtanding her fenſe of 
his innocence, the ſight of him * 
but be e patty! to her. 


* 


'T be From n bee Sir reh 
le Oxford with Mr. Green, and all thit 
- gentleman' s pupils; but Mr. Elliſon pre- 
vailed on Miſs Blanchard to grant him 
an interview at # friend's beate before his 
Geparture, re a (with- 
- but any 2 iden What 
paſted) chat oops not ſpating of uffut- 
ances of the fineerity of His paffion, dr 
of vows of conſtaney; the leſs credible 
eircutmſtance is that he Kept them, not. 
idee all the diflipation of travel- 
bong the temptations every N ol 
| "7 OMB” Crt en fered, 
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tered, and the, ſo pwr es e of 
n, fen ber! Roi 1 id 
to his ſons going abroad directly, and in 
a very ſhort time after Sir George's re- 
turn home, Mr. Elliſon, the Duke's three 
ſons, and the three Mr. Blackburns, ſet 
out on their travels, under the conduct 
of Mr. Green and Lamont, that gentle- 
man having offered to accompany them, 
finding his wife well. inclined to be- .of 
their party. As he was well acquainted 
with moſt countries in Europe, and had 
formed connexions with ſeveral perſons 
of fashion in each, Sir George conſidered 
his. offer as very advantageous to the 
young gentlemen ; but as it was not judg- 
ed ſo adviſeable to carry the young ladies, 
Lady Elliſon deſired they would accept 
of her as a parent till their own return- 
ed; an addition to their family which 
was extremely acceptable to Miſs Elliſons 


R Miss Tunſtalls, between whom and 


Miſs 


bear 
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Miſs Blackburns a tender friendſhip had 
been cultivated, as well as with the young 
Lady Granthams. Miſs Blanchard, who 
with her mother ſettled in the neighbour- 
hood as ſoon as the young gentlemen de- 
parted, was a pleaſing addition to their ſoci- 
ety, and delighted vrith ĩt. Greater happi- 
neſs could not be found on earth, chan was 
enjoyed by this family, at who frequently 
received the moſt agreeable accounts of 
the progreſs their young friends made in 
their travels, and ſaw every thing about 
them go on to their utmoſt wiſh; and in 
this Kate we ſhall leave them, having al- 
ready given ſo minute an account of Sir 
George Elliſon's actions, that my readers 
will readily excuſe what would be little 
more than a repetition of his virtues, till 
the return of the travellers, Which was 
a ſeaſon of great joy to the whole neigh- 
bourhood; but none were more tenderly 
intereſted in it than Miſs Blanchard, and 
the eldeſt Miſs Elliſon. This young la- 


dy had always entertained a ſtrung affec- 
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tion for- the Marquis, with whom ſhe had 
in a manner been brought up, and the 
attachment was viſibly mutual, beginning 
in childhood, and encreaſing with: their 

years, though he was ten years older than 
her. When he went abroad ſhe had not 
compleated her fifteenth year; and them- 
ſelves, as well as.thoſe who obſerved their 
fondneſs, imagined their love was only ſuch. 
as might naturally be expected between 
perſons bred up in all the intimacy of 
brother and ſiſter; but at his Lordſhip's 
return, his friends diſcovered what he had 
learnt during his abſence, that his attach- 
mient was of a tenderer nature; and Miſs 

Elliſon's heart ſoon pared to core 
_— * his. „ lea 

1 ern 

The e not object t to an 1 
liance: with one to whom he was ſo much 
obliged, and Sir George conſented with 
pleaſure. He with equal ſatisfaction com- .,- 
pleated: the marriage of his ſon with Miſs 
Blanchard, whoſe conduct and converſa- 
5013 | tion 
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up his accounts to Mr. Blackburn; as 
His father was dead, Sir George tliought 
he might, without ſhewing inexcuſable 
diftegard | to his good 1 Pe; will, antici- 
pate the time of putting him in poſſeſſion. 
By thefe accounts Mr. Blackburn found 
timſelf poſſeſſed of his whole" eſtate, not 
mly clear of incumbrance, but in excel- 
kefir repair, much improved, and ſome 
thbirfarid pounds in money; with very 
$664 fortues aligned to each of his bro- 
thers and ſiſters, out of the accumulated 
produce of the eſtate; Sir George, ac- 
cording to his firſt reſolution, not having 
— 2 — the m G's to "By" own 


uſe.” 
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This "was no woner done, than Mr. 

Blackburn much furpriled Sir George and 


24 Elton, , by declaring the ſtrongeſt 
aaffection 
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affection for Miſs Louiſa T 'unſtall, whoſe 
| perſon had prevented any ſuſpicion of that 

nature; and, as I before ſaid, ſhe had 

been taught to reliniquith all thoughts of 
making any favourable impreſſions on 
the other ſex, and to Bx her ex ation 
entirely on * ſingle bleſſedneſs. The 
moſt perfect friendſhip had viſibly ſubſiſt- 
ed between het and Mr. Blackburn ; the 
had confied het affcctioe within thoſe 
rational bounds, and he had never de- 
clared any views beyond it; determined 
to conceal his intentions till he was maf- 
ter of his eſtate, from an exceſs of deli- 
cacy, which made him fear leſt he might 
be thought by that alliance to aim at en- 
tering ſooner into poſſeſſion. The un- 
common qualifications of Miſs Louiſa, 
the excellence of her temper, heart, and un- 
derſtanding, had entirely captivated. his af. 
fections, and given him ſuch a prejudice 
in favour of her perſon, that although he 


perceived ſhe had no beauty to boaſt, yet 
#0 ught it perfectly agreeable; and in- 


"deed 
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| deed the ſenſe. and ſenſibility which ber 
countenance expreſſed, might to thoſe 
who knew Wins Seng compenſate for 
the irregularity. of her features, and the 
darkneſs of her complexion. -- As to her 
figure it was no way amiſs, ſhe was gen- 
4 Lenongh, Tough: not r finely formed. 


11 is N 10 i imagine, that Mis Ind 
ifrs s affection for Mr. Blackburn ſoon 
grew more tender, on finding herſelf the 
object of his fondeſt love; and ſhe muſt 
have had little of her ſex i in her compoſi- 
tion, if her vanity had not felt great gra- 
tification i in ſo unexpected an event, which 
_ from the extraordinary meritsof the young 
2 one extreme N to all 


l duke and dutcheſꝭ of n 
no ſmall pain removed to the family-ſcar, 
where they could now afford to 'live in 
proper figure, having put. their eſtate in 
excellent order, and ſaved fortunes for 


mar younger children. For thei ſecond 
don, 


Pn: bought a com in thi 
| guards, and the youngeſt choſe to take 
orders. The marquis and his lady fixed 
in the houſe the duke quitred, defiring 20 
live in Sir George's neighbourhood, where 
his father and mother made them a yearly 
viſit of no ſmall length, in order to en- 
397 the ſociety of their old friends. W's, 


Mr. and Mrs. Elliſon fixed their abode 
at a very moderate diſtance ; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Blackburn reſided at his family: ſeat. 
Of his two younger brothers the one choſe 
the profeſſion of phyſic, the other of the 
law; which had been the reaſon Sir George 
Elliſon thought proper to give them the 
advantages of travelling, as it was at a 
time of life when it would not interrupt 
' their ſtudies, but improve their behavi- 
dur, and enlarge their underſtandings, 
| The ſame. motives had induced him to 
prevail with the duke of to ſuffer 
lord John and lord George Granthams to 
be of the party; an indulgence ſeldom 

granted to younger ſons. | 
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Some yeats after, this amiable ſociety, 
large as it already was, received an in- 
creaſe from the arrival of Mr. James Elli- 
ſon, his lady and family, and Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, who was become a widow. As 
they had given notice of their intention, 
Sir George had built them a houſe, by 
their deſire, in the neighbourhood, there 
being then none to be hired thereabouts. 
Mr. Elliſon had ſeveral years before re- 
mitted to Sir George the ten thouſand 
pounds he had lent him, having raiſed a 
very conſiderable fortune. Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey (Sir George's ſiſter and her huſ- 
band) likewiſe paſſed much of their time 
with one or the other, to their mutual ſa- 
tisfaction; and though the ſociety has 
been conſiderably decreaſed by the mar- 
riage of moſt of the young ladies of each 
family, yet they are ſo happily diſpoſed of, 
that their parents cannot lament their ab- 
ſence: and as they practiſe the virtues they 
had learnt both from the inſtruction _ | 
ex imple of Sir George and lady Elliſon, 


5 their 
1 | 


| | 
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their diſperſion ſerves to extend happineſs | 


to a greater number of perſons than could 
reach the knowledge of a man fixed like 
Sir George chiefly in one place, and in- 
deed beyond what the fortune 20 one * 
ſon could EP 


I tak I cannot take leave of this wor- 
thy family at a better time, than when it 
enjoys the utmoſt felicity the world can af- 
ford, leſt by ſome of thoſe unavoidable 

misfortunes, which in the courſe of time 
muſt befal every mortal being, the ſcene 
may be overcaſt, and thoſe who now are 
the happieſt of mortals become objects of 
compaſſion; which would deprive us of 
a fair opportunity of quitting them, for 
I hope none of my readers would be able 
to bear the very thought of forſaking a 
friend in adverſity. 2 
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